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Teachers of . oe 
TENNESSEE 











Bethlehem, Jesus, the Christ, was born. He lived and worked 
among men for only a few fleeting years. Yet the life he lived, 
the principles he taught, and the sacrifice he made have trans- 
formed the lives of men. 

His life exemplified the abundant life; his teachings demon- 
strated the supremacy of Love over Hate, of Courage over Fear, 
of Benevolence over Greed, and of Hope over Despair. He 
sacrificed his all for the good of all. He was the Master Teacher. 
Now we are approaching the anniversary of his birth. Some- 
how we yearn for a bit of the spirit that prompted him to say: 
“Suffer little children ... to come unto me.” At this season 
let us remind ourselves that God created the little child in 
his own image—endowed him with plastic nerve, gave him the 


senses that he might know, evolve, and grow. And then he 
gave him to us to TEACH. 


And as we teach let us do it with love and courage and benev- 
olence and hope. Let us remember that in our hands is a bit 
of divine clay; that it is ours to mould it in that form and to 
breathe into it that spirit which will be pleasing to the Master. 
Let us remember that when the final credits are run all we shall 


HAVE is that which we have GIVEN. 


May the spirit of Christmas, the spirit of Jesus, go with you 
and yours into the New Year.—Editor. 











tings! 
IEE L2G = Me 
Almost two thousand years ago in the little oriental village of 
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A Program of Action for T. E. A. 


Fellow Teachers: 

It is my privilege, as president of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, to come before you at this time 
to discuss with you some vital mat- 
ters of concern to all of us, and to 
bring to you a tentative program of 
action intended to improve greatly 
educational conditions in this state. 
This “program of action” has the ap- 
proval of the Administrative Council 
and I come as the council’s messen- 
ger to lay the plan before you. 

As a background for the presenta- 
tion of this proposed program, I 
would recall to your minds some of 
the distressing conditions confront- 
ing us at this time. These matters 
were uppermost in the minds of those 
who worked on this program. 

There can be no doubt but that 
much progress has been made to- 
ward recovery from the depression, 
and that the financial condition of 
many of our citizens is much better 
than it was three years-ago. There 
is a reviving spirit of optimism in 
the business world. Also, it is true 
that the cost of necessities of life is 
daily rising. In many of the states, 
including nearly all of our sister 
Southern States, we note that the up- 
ward swing out of the dark depths 
of the depression has been reflected 
in the support of the schools, some 
of them in the form of whole or par- 
tial restoration of salary cuts, and 
in more liberal provisions for all 
forms of school expenditures. Ex- 
cept in isolated cases, this cannot be 
said of Tennessee. 

Although definite figures,are lack- 
ing, it may be confidently stated that, 
in general, assessments of property 
continue to decline in this state. This 
year county courts, generally, raised 
their rates, usually in an effort to 
obtain about the same amount of 
fevenue as was realized last year. In 


C. H. MOORE 
Clarksville 


[Text of an address delivered by C. H. Moore, 
president of T. E. A., at Nashville on October 
31, and at Memphis on November 2, 1935, before 
the Middle and Western Sections of T. E. A. at 
their annual meetings.—Editor.] 
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some instances where salaries were 
ruthlessly slashed, a partial restora- 
tion has been made. In _ other 
counties, however, further reduc- 
tions amounting to as much as 
twenty per cent have been reported. 
In general, there seems to be little 
increase in the amounts of money 
made available for the schools, and 
the typical school system in Tennes- 
see is still operating on a depression 
basis. 

Last year 50,000 children went to 
elementary schools in Tennessee that 
ran for less than eight months. No 
one knows how many will be denied 
the privilege of an eight months’ 
school term this year due to lack of 
revenues. -Last year more than 5,000 
teachers were promised salaries of 
less than $500 per annum. Sixty 
counties were unable to pay their 
teachers in full the small salaries 
they had promised them. It seems 
that our teachers are asked to pre- 
pare our boys and girls for a 
“streamline” civilization but must 
receive the meager stipend of the 
horse-and-buggy era. 

How many of our boys and girls 
went irregularly to our schools be- 
cause they were taught by poorly 
trained teachers who failed to appeal 
to their interests, no one knows. 
Last year, one out of every five 
teachers in the elementary schools 
had completed less than one year of 
college work. Now that returning 
prosperity is stirring the land to new 
activity, the finest and best of our 
teaching forces, despairing of ade- 
quate compensation in their chosen 


field, are being lured away from 
teaching to more lucrative pursuits, 
never to return to the classroom. 

It is tragic for the children of this 
state to be deprived of instruction 
by, and association with, these fine 
capable young teachers. Is it not 
true, I ask, that a democracy in this 
complex age must give its citizens 
the very best business training if it 
is to survive? How, again I ask, 
can poorly trained boys and girls of 
Tennessee compete with those better 
prepared in other states? 

Largely due to standards imposed 
upon them for several years, high 
schools have been staffed with better 
trained teachers who have received 
better salaries than those in the ele- 
mentary schools. Yet in many cases 
high school salaries are no longer 
large enough to command the service 
of competent teachers possessing the 
necessary personal qualifications. 

Our state largely depends upon the 
efforts of its counties and independ- 
ent districts to educate its future 
citizens. In a study by Dr. J. C. 
Waller of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, published re- 
cently in an issue of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER, it was shown that a 
certain rich county in this state was 
twenty times as able to educate its 
children as a certain poor county. 
However, inhabitants of the poorer 
county burdened themselves 3.68 
times as much as the wealthy county 
for the education of their children, 
and probably then were able to af- 
ford an education very inferior to 
that given by the wealthy county to 
its children. -One county in this state 
expends nearly fifteen times as much 
per capita as does another county. 
The average cost of educating a 
child in this state is in the neighbor- 
hood of 48 dollars. In New Jersey 
it is 115 dollars. We believe that 
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these inequalities in educational op- 
portunity should receive serious con- 
sideration from every thinking citi- 
zen in the state. 

The report of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Commission brought to the 
people of the state distressing facts 
similar to those I have given you. 
Unfortunately, this task could not be 
completed in time to arouse the peo- 
ple and crystallize sentiment for any 
constructive program at the time of 
the meeting of the last legislature. 
We believe, however, that the think- 
ing people of the state, who love it 
and are interested in its future, want 
the schools to stay open. They want 
capable teachers who are trained, 
conscientious, able, sympathetic. 
They want attractive and comfort- 
able school plants and the necessary 
equipment and books for the enrich- 
ment of the school life of their chil- 
dren. 

If conditions are to be improved, 
however, a_ simple, plainly-stated 
program must be formulated. In this 
matter, teachers must take the lead. 
They must give to this program not 
a perfunctory endorsement but their 
enthusiastic support. Unless they 
are agreed in the matter, they can- 
not hope to command the attention 
and the respect of the people of the 
state, of the next governor, and the 
next legislature. We would empha- 
size that such a program must re- 
ceive public approval in a large de- 
gree also. Sweeping legislative re- 
forms, such as those so badly need- 
ed in this state, will come only on 
the heels of a strong public demand. 
When the people, for example, who 
are served by the one-and-two-teach- 
er schools decide they want the ad- 
vantages the larger schools have to 
offer their children, they will get 
them through consolidation and 
transportation. When people see 
that no school can be efficient with- 
out library facilities, these will be 
provided. When certain groups of 
taxpayers see that other groups of 
taxpayers have stronger and better- 
trained teachers than they have, they 
will demand and get stronger and 
better-trained teachers. 

Late last month when the super- 
intendents of the state came together 
in their annual conference at Camp 
Clements, a committee was formed 


to formulate a simple program of 
action for Tennessee. After several 
days of deliberation and consulta- 
tion they reported to the group a 
seven-point program which was 
unanimously received with the finest 
outburst of enthusiasm I have seen 
in an educational meeting in a long 
time. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to carry this program to the 
Administrative Council of the state 
association. After days of delibera- 
tion, the council met, made some im- 
portant additions to the superintend- 
ents’ proposed program, and restated 
the whole in an eight-point program 
as follows: 

Program of Action for Tennessee 
1. That the state finance the mini- 

mum program of elementary and 
high school education, provided 
that there be no restriction of 
local initiative. 

That the minimum length of term 
shall be eight months for elemen- 
tary schools and nine months for 
high schools. 

That the salary of any teacher in 
a public school in Tennessee shall 
not be less than sixty dollars per 
month, provided that, as stand- 
ards of qualifications are raised 
and teachers progress in training 
and experience, the minimum sal- 
ary shall be increased in direct 
proportion. 

That all beginning teachers must 
have completed at least two years 
of training in an approved insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

That adequate library facilities 
be made available for all pupils 
in the public schools of Tennes- 
see. 

That the state encourage desir- 
able consolidation of schools, 
necessary and efficient transpor- 
tation, and skilled supervision, 
through state aid. 

That adequate facilities for high- 
er education be provided by the 
state. 

That the state encourage the or- 
ganization of schools and classes 
for the training of adults of the 
state. 

There are a number of explana- 
tions and comments I wish to make 
on this “program of action.” First, 
it is tentative. It is being submitted 
to the teachers of the state for their 
approval, disapproval, or modifica- 


tion. Every member of the state as- 
sociation will be given an opportu- 
nity to express his or her opinion as 
to the merits of this proposition as a 
working basis for our legislative pro- 
gram in 1937. Every member will be 
asked to pledge his or her personal 
support to the program agreed upon. 

Second, the program is based on 
the theory that the training of the 
youth of the state is the state’s func- 
tion. It is based on the theory that 
it is the concern of the state to see 
that every child in the state receives 
a minimum program at state expense. 
This plan defines this minimum pro- 
gram. The adoption of this pro- 
gram would serve to remove much of 
the great inequality of educational 
opportunity existing in this state, to 
which reference has already been 
made. 

Third, the program carefully 
leaves wide open the field of local 
initiative. If any community wants 
to do more for its children than the 
state has done or can do, it should 
have that opportunity. Those com- 
munities which have built up superior 
school systems largely through local 
enterprise or initiative should be free 
to- continue progressive measures 
while maintaining what they now 
have. We do not believe in equalis- 
ing educational opportunity in this 
state downward; that is, at the ex- 
pense of the better systems. 

Fourth, this plan distributes the 
burden of support of schools upon 
the people in proportion to their 
ability to pay, as the plan is state 
wide both in scope and support. Is 
that not fair? 

Fifth, the plan provides a mini-" 
mum of sixty dollars per month to 
the teachers with the lowest qualifi- 
cations. It contemplates a salary 
schedule with sixty dollars as the 
base. This is a low figure, but if 
carried into effect would materially 
increase the salary of many of our 
teachers and give them an oppor- 
tunity not only to earn a fairly de 
cent compensation but also to pre 
pare themselves better for their work 
—an opportunity they would be 
quick to seize. In this connection it 
is interesting to note, in passing, that 
about one-third of our teachers last 
year received less than the minimum 
compensation here advocated. 
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Sixth, the program provides for 
the enrichment of the child’s school 
life by making libraries available to 
all schools. Many of our people will, 
upon first thought, consider this an 
educational luxury, but we consider 
adequate library facilities an educa- 
tional necessity if we are to do our 
part in fitting the boys and girls of 
this state for a changing social order. 
Under the proposed organization, 
adequate library facilities could be 
provided within a few years at a 
relatively small cost. Many of our 
schools have no books except their 
texts and often are not sufficiently 
supplied with these. 

Seventh, we believe that state aid 
for consolidation, transportation, 
and supervision is one of the answers 
to the problem of reorganizing the 
schools to meet the changing condi- 
tions with which we are confronted. 
The little red schoolhouse was all 
right in its day. Many of us have 
a sentimental attachment for it. The 
“horse and buggy” offered a fine 
mode of transportation in its day, 
but both the little red schoolhouse 
and the horse and buggy have been 
rendered obsolete by good roads and 
other changed conditions. 

Why state aid for supervision? 
A few months ago we completed a 
new building in Clarksville. Among 
other things, I was impressed by the 
amount of costly supervision the con- 
tractor provided to watch the activi- 
ties of skilled carpenters, skilled 
bricklayers, skilled plumbers, and the 
like. If a successful contractor 
figures that it is worth while to 
supervise skilled labor in dealing with 
brick and mortar, would it not be 
vastly more worth while to expend 
some money in supervising the ac- 
tivities of skilled teachers who deal 
with minds and souls, with brains, 
and with the spirit? I can think of 
no like expenditure of money which 
would bring greater improvement to 
our schools than the improvement 
that could be purchased through the 
employment of one or more wise, 
talented helping teachers in each 
county. 

Eighth, the program would im- 
Prove the quality of instruction by 
the provision that all beginning 
teachers should have at least two 
years’ college training. Our associa- 
tion has long endorsed this point. 


Again, let me state most emphatically 
that teachers now in service would 
not be affected at all by this pro- 
vision. Nothing in this program is 
retroactive. At this point, I would 
again state my firm conviction that 
nearly all teachers now in service 
would be glad to secure voluntarily 
such educational training as would be 
necessary to bring them up to the 
minimum, and within a few years 
practically all of our teachers would 
have this minimum qualification and 
many would have much more. This 
could be achieved without causing a 
single teacher now working in the 
schools to lose his or her job. 

Ninth, our university and teacher 
colleges are an integral part of our 
state school system. The state has 
invested much money in buildings 
and equipment. These should be 
utilized for the training of the state’s 
future leaders in all fields of activi- 
ties. I think we should take a firm, 
definite stand on this point. Some 
of our people have been led to be- 
lieve the dangerous fallacy that if 
appropriations to higher institutions 
should be discontinued it would pro- 
vide more money for elementary 
schools. In fact, I fear this argu- 
ment is sometimes used for the pur- 
pose of dividing us. If money now 
being spent in the maintenance of 
higher education were to be turned 
over to the elementary schools, it 
would only be enough to run them 
a few days. The colleges have been 
cut too heavily. They should have 
enough money to carry out efficiently 
the purposes for which they have 
been established. 

Tenth, there is great need for a 
real program of adult education. 
While our ideal should be the pro- 
vision of facilities for the instruc- 
tion of all adults in whatever lines 
they choose, our first concern should 
be with those large groups of young 
people in this state who are not in 
high school, who are not in college, 
and yet for whom there seems to be 
little or no chance of gainful employ- 
ment under present conditions. We 
are told that about one out of every 
three in the United States of high 
school age is not in high school. For 
many of these the present high school 
program has nothing to offer. For 
many of them the economic order 
has nothing to offer. Consequently 


many of them drift into crime. 
Startling statistics show that the vast 
majority of our criminals are under 
twenty-five. It should be a large 
concern of the state and of its sub- 
divisions that provision be made 
whereby these thousands of young- 
sters might be converted into eco- 
nomically productive and _ socially 
happy citizens. 

Eleventh, as you study this tenta- 
tive program, you will think that you 
would like to include other things. 
May I say that the council recognized 
this fact, also, but it felt that it was 
not advisable to include anything 
further to a program for immediate 
action. It is hoped that, if our peo- 
ple can see the wisdom of building 
the foundations of our state school 
system on the basis of the program 
which the council] proposes, other 
things will come in natural sequence 
later. We regard the eight-point 
program as being fundamental. 

It is our purpose to present this 
plan to candidates for the office of 
governor and for membership in the 
general assembly in the next election, 
and secure the approval of as many 
as possible. It is our plan to wage 
a militant campaign of publicity of 
various kinds for the purpose of in- 
forming the people and seeking their 
approval. It is our plan to present 
this program to other organizations 
of the state, such as the Parent- 
Teacher Association, American Le- 
gion, Farm Bureau, etc., in the hope 
that their active support may be ob- 
tained. 

There are 17,000 potential mem- 
bers for our state association. Indi- 
cations are that practically all of 
them will join this year. How pow- 
erful can our association be in the 
cause of the children? Only the 
other day an East Tennessee super- 
intendent told a group of his fellows 
of a remark made by a certain gov- 
ernment official who was turning 
down an application for government 
funds on a school project. In the 
course of the conversation the gov- 
ernment employee said: “The reason 
you teachers get so little is because 
you are so poorly organized.” 

If our eight-point program obtains 
a hearing before the court of the 
public, the individual member must 
play an important part. The pro- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Making Safety Lessons 
“Real” 


NANCY FARROW 
Bells 


The difficulties of safety education 
are always great in elementary 
schools. To develop in the child a 
consciousness of the accident situa- 
tions with which he comes in contact 
in the home, school, street, and to fix 
habits of action under those condi- 
tions is the general aim of the teach- 
er. These aims, however, cannot be 
realized until certain safety lessons 
are made so “real” to a child that he 
makes them a part of his daily life. 
How are they to be made real? That 
job leans very heavily upon the 
teacher. 

During fire prevention week, my 
fifth grade class worked out a unit 
on safety and fire prevention which 
has proved very helpful to them in 
developing some _ safety habits. 
Briefly we shall relate the plan of 
procedure: 

First, the class discussed recent ac- 
cidents and fires which had occurred 
in their homes, at school, or in the 
surrounding communities. Some of 
the great fires which they had read 
about in newspapers, books, or maga- 
zines were also brought into the dis- 
cussion. Informal discussions of this 
kind afford excellent opportunities 
for timid pupils to express their 
thoughts as well as help to create an 
accident consciousness; thus, they 
serve a dual purpose. 

Next, each pupil composed a rule 
or slogan telling how the accident 
which he had related could have been 
prevented. Some of the slogans 
were as follows: 

1. Remove dry leaves and other 
fire inviters from in and around 
your house. 

Smokers should be sure that 
stubs are out before throwing 
them away ; never smoke in bed. 
Keep matches in metal contain- 
ers away from young hands. 
Never put dshes in wooden 
cans; never place ashes against 
wooden fences or partitions. 
Keep gasoline in red cans 
marked plainly. 

Never use gasoline or kerosene 
to start a fire. 


7. Amateur dry cleaners should 
beware of dangerous and explo- 
sive fluids. 

Learn how to send a fire alarm 
so that time need never be lost 
in an emergency. 

9. Never skate in the street. 

10. Pick up toys to avoid accidents. 

11. Pick up fruit peelings. 

12. Read labels on medicine bottles 
carefully. 

It was then decided that a poster 
illustrating each slogan would lend 
emphasis. Each child planned a post- 
er illustrating his rule. The making 
of these posters not only helped to 
imprint deeper the safety slogans, 
but required certain skills as follows: 
the use of effective color combina- 
tions; strong contrast of values; a 
sense of balance; unity in wording 
and illustrations; originality and in- 
dividualism in design. 

Further interest was aroused by a 
skit entitled, “The Safety Train.” In 
this skit the conductor allowed only 
the passengers going the safety way 
to ride his train, which went by way 
of Careful Town and stopped at 
Happiness. 

All passengers going to Careless 
Town, Broken Limbs, Fire Town— 
on the road to Sorrow—were not al- 
lowed to ride. This dramatization 
climaxed all of the safety lessons and 
added the final “real” touch to the 
unit. 
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A Program of Action for T. E. A. 
(Continued from page 5) 
gram should be received by each of 
you with enthusiasm. Nor have we 
a right to expect better compensa- 
tion from the people without solemn- 
ly pledging ourselves to give better 
service in return. Every real teacher 
aspires to make some distinctive con- 
tribution to the community where 
she works. Only the other day a 
very prominent leader in this state is 
reported to have said that he opposed 
further increases in school revenues 
on the ground that so many teachers 
seem to make little or no contribu- 
tion to the communities where they 
work. Every teacher who is making 
a contribution to the community 
where she is employed is in position 
to win in her own way many enthu- 
siastic supporters for the cause of 


education. Every teacher can ang 
should qualify to vote and should ex. 
pect to support only those candidates 
in sympathy with education. 

While on this point, I do not wan 
to be misunderstood. Our program 
is not one of coercion. It is one of 
constructive leadership. It must fe 
sponsored in the interest of the 
childhood of the state, and not jp. 
the selfish interest of anyone. God 
forbid that our great organization 
should ever be one that could fp 
herded into the fold of some political 
group or individual. God speed the 
day when we shall have an organiz- 
tion 17,000 strong, composed of 
wide-awake teachers, fully informed, 
who will vote intelligently and ae 
cording to the dictates of their own 
consciences, and in accord with their 
own judgment. When this happens, 
we shall no longer be considered as 
being poorly organized. 

Finally, as I see it, this program 
has a twofold challenge: First, it 
should challenge, as I challenge you, 
teachers of Tennessee’s childhood, 
Do you approve it? Do you? Do 
we need it? Second, does the pro 
gram, and can you, challenge the J 
people of Tennessee to the great task 
of making adequate provisions for 
the training of their most valuable 
and most prized asset—their chil 
dren? 

Does it not thrill you, and will it 
not thrill them, to get the vision of 
a state system of public schools, 9 
organized and so supported as to 
give that training, that improvement 
of ability, that enrichment of life 
that our boys and girls ought to have 
and must have? 

I believe, and you believe, that a 
democracy is the best form of gov- 
ernment for the American people. 
The public school is the child of de 
mocracy. The public school is de 
mocracy’s hope. Surely, Tennessee, 
proud Volunteer State, blessed if 
natural resources, proud of its citi- 
zenry, will respond to our challenge, 
will improve educational conditions 
in this great state. 


——— 


4 TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
4 **A School of Efficiency” 
a 





Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Paris, Tennessee 
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The Enlarged Program of the National Education Association 


Philadelphia a farsighted little 

group of schoolmen. The dread 
specter of civil war and disunion 
hung over the nation’s life. Panic 
and want were everywhere. In this 
time of stress and uncertainty forty- 
three educational leaders, recogniz- 
ing the need for unity of spirit, or- 
ganized the National Teachers As- 
sociation, the forerunner of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This 
small organization—weak and inef- 
fectual measured by today’s stand- 
ards—was the rallying point for a 
growing body of educational ideals 
and purposés. 

For seventy-eight years since then 
men and women of vision and cour- 
age have poured their best into the 
work of the National Education As- 
sociation. Through it they have im- 
proved education and lifted the 
quality of American life and enter- 
prise. Everyone in the teaching pro- 
fession owes a debt to these leaders 
who have gone before. Through the 
National Education Association they 
have built up public respect for edu- 
cation, have increased the effective- 
ness of school administration, and 
have improved the conditions under 
which teachers work. Hundreds of 
thousands of teachers today enjoy 
better salaries, security of tenure, and 
provision for retirement because of 
the work which the NEA has done. 

The association has been the great 
pioneering progressive force in 
American education. It has pio- 
neered school administration; re- 
search; interpretation of education; 
the preparation of teachers; the 
teaching of health, of citizenship, of 
leisure, and of homemaking. The 
literature of the profession has found 
its highest expression in the publica- 
tions of the association, which supply 
aliving stream of facts, plans, ideals, 
and inspiration. Its JouRNAL, which 
has the largest circulation of any pro- 
fessional magazine in the world, is 
aleading periodical of education and 
“cial interpretation. Through the 
ten-foot shelf of Proceedings of the 


—_ 


"Reprinted from The Journal of the 


fe 10 J Education Association, Septem- 


I 1857 there gathered together in 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


President of the National Education 
Association of the United States 
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NEA runs the thread of educational 
thought in America since 1857. 

An address by John D. Philbrick 
at an early convention when the na- 
tion was stirred deeply by the emo- 
tions of the Civil War shows the 
spirit which has characterized the as- 
sociation from that day to this: 

“Let us rejoice that we live in a 
day and at a period of unexampled 
opportunities for usefulness and hon- 
orable effort. Let us congratulate 
each other that we have the blessed 
privilege of assembling in this place, 
from regions widely remote, to take 
counsel for the promotion of the 
moral and intellectual culture of the 
whole people—the highest earthly in- 
terest of society. . . . Let us remem- 
ber that peace hath her victories, and 
that it belongs to us to act a strenu- 
ous, patriotic, and heroic part for 
the welfare of our country, to go 
forth conquering, and to conquer in 
the domain of ignorance, achieving 
those peaceful triumphs which will 
insure our future prosperity and suc- 
cess, and enable us worthily to fulfill 
our destiny.” 

The past few years parallel those 
of the early day in that these, too, 
are times of stress and uncertainty. 
With world-wide confusion, with 
staggering: national problems, with 
growing inequality of opportunity, 
and with doors closed to millions of 
youth—the need exists in greater 
measure than ever before for the 
teachers of the nation “to act a stren- 
uous, patriotic, and heroic part for 
the welfare of our country.” 

Great need brings corresponding 
opportunity. For the teachers of 
today opportunities for service 
abound. The crucial character of 
this period demands all that the 
teacher as an individual has to give. 
It demands, further, all that teachers 
as a group have to give. The welfare 
of future America requires that we 
face our task with united strength. 
The National Education Association 
is the one agency equipped to deal 
with the problems at hand. With a 


membership of 187,000 its influence 
and contributions are far-reaching. 
By achieving our goal of at least a 
10 per cent membership growth for 
1935-36, we shall increase propor- 
tionately the association’s activities 
and program of service. 

Is it not possible for the teachers 
of the nation to maintain such stand- 
ards in their professional organiza- 
tions and to work with such energy 
for the general welfare as to com- 
mand the enthusiastic support of the 
entire teaching profession and the 
respect and confidence of the entire 
nation? Is it not time for a rededi- 
cation to the profession which shall 
be expressed not only in membership 
in local, state, and national associa- 
tions, but in some form of direct 
service to these associations by each 
member ? 

The enlarged program of the as- 
sociation calls for: 

(1) Emphasizing the relationship 
between education and the preserva- 
tion of democracy. 

(2) Improving the services of the 
association to the end that all schools 
may render the maximum service to 
childhood. 

(3) Developing higher standards 
of educational service, including 
teaching, administration, and finance. 

(4) Continuing the development of 
an informed public opinion regarding. 
the work of the schools. 

(5) Strengthening the associa- 
tion’s program of service through 
increased membership and improve- 
ment in organization. 

The school year which lies before 
us is rich with unprecedented possi- 
bilities. Let us turn its potential 
power into a force which will lay the 
foundations for a new culture and 
civilization. Let us remember with 
Josiah Royce: 

“You, at this moment, have the 
honor to belong to a generation 
whose lips are touched by fire. . . . 
The human race now passes through 
one of its great crises. New ideas, 
new issues—a new call for men to 
carry on the work of righteousness, 
of charity, of courage, of patience, 
and of loyalty—all these things have 
come and are daily coming to you. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Definite Goals of Instruction in Junior High School 


T GIVES ME a great deal of 
pleasure to talk about a subject 
in which I am so deeply inter- 
ested. For several years I have 
tried to find out the most advisable 


Mathematics 


RUTH MONCREIFF 
East Nashville High School 


arithmetic in the ninth. The Nation- 
al Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements in 1927 recommended a 
three-year prescribed course for all 
pupils, which should be planned to 
give the most they are capable of 
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goals of instruction for junior high —+ 
school mathematics. My interest 

in a mathematics course was aroused by the seemingly 
contradictory views of the mathematicians and the 
general educators on the subject. It would appear on 
the surface that there is a wide variance of opinion 
among authorities whose statements seem to be ex- 
treme in either direction. At one time there was a 
serious question in my mind as to the advisability of 
teaching certain topics at all, and of teaching others as 
they are generally taught. It was for these reasons 
that I devoted my time in my graduate work to a 
thesis setting up definite goals of instruction in junior 
high mathematics. 

Since the origin of the junior high school movement, 
much has been written concerning its peculiar func- 
tions, and subjects of study have undergone changes 
in order to accomplish desired objectives. Some 
school systems have hurriedly abandoned the old and 
adopted new methods which, in some cases, proved 
radical and were soon discarded. There was, how- 
ever, sound evidence of undesirable features in the tra- 
ditional goals and methods of teaching mathematics in 
grades seven, eight, and nine. It was Professor John 
Perry of England who largely changed existing ideas 
concerning the teaching of mathematics. Perry felt 
profoundly convinced that mathematics has extensive 
utilitarian values and that, as taught in secondary 
schools, it has failed to prepare the student to meet 
these utilitarian needs. Teachers who follow Perry 
tended to become extremists, but still the movement 
which was started then has brought forth profound 
consideration on the subject. In 1893 the Committee 
of Ten made a report on general mathematics which 
in brief advocated: 

1. A radical change in the teaching of arithmetic. 

a. The course should be abridged and enriched. 
b. The objective method should be used, bring- 
ing activity on the part of the pupil. 

2. Concrete geometry should be introduced in gram- 
mar grades. ; 

3. Up to the completion of the first year’s work in 
algebra, subject matter should. be the same, re- 
gardless of what the pupil is preparing for. 

Although the place that mathematics should occupy 
in relation to other subjects in the curriculum is rather 
generally discussed by educators, its position seems 
definitely fixed, if practice in courses of study may be 
taken as a valid indication. Investigations reported by 
Glass, Koos, and others show that all schools require 
a three-year prescribed course, offering mathematics 
instead of arithmetic in the seventh and eighth grades 
and usually a choice between algebra and business 


receiving at that time with little 
reference to later courses. It should be only with 
careful consideration of the aims of junior high school, 
and the needs of the pupils, that goals should be set up. 
In this connection I should like to offer this aim of 
junior high mathematics: That it should be coincident 
with the aim of the junior high school, recognizing 
that the first year should be one of adaptation, the 
second, one of orientation, and the third, one of special- 
ization. Recognizing that the first year be one of 
adaptation implies that the pupil should be gradually 
accustomed to a new environment and not hastily 
plunged into something new. A very important feature 
in the organization of a course of study is the planning 
of a good beginning. Courses in operation now begin 
with arithmetic, algebra, or geometry. There may be 
some justification for each. There are, however, cer- 
tain advantages in beginning with arithmetic, which, in 
my opinion, outweigh other arguments. A disadvan- 
tage, in the opinion of some, in beginning with arith- 
metic is that after four years of formal instruction 
pupils are tired of that branch and welcome with new 
zeal an introduction to geometry. On the other hand 
it may be argued that pupils entering the junior high 
school are confronted with many changes which prove 
confusing to children of that age. They must get 
adjusted to departmentalization, different teachers, 
and, in many cases, different school buildings. It ap- 
pears that they are being introduced to enough that is 
novel, and they will appreciate at first something with 
which they are already familiar. In the second place, 
it has proved the best policy to base the new upon past 
experiences. After a brief review of arithmetic, in- 
tuitive geometry may be approached through linear 
measure, naturally and without noticeably plunging 
into the unexplored. Intuitive geometry without doubt 
appeals to the interest of the pupils and correlates with 
their scope of experience. A course introduced by 
algebra has not met with general approval, since that 
branch is more difficult and less applicable to the ex- 
perience of the child. Smith and Reeve in “The Teach- 
ing of Junior High School Mathematics” say that 
the question of sequence is of much less importance 
than that of making the work interesting, but they 
suggest that arithmetic merge naturally into intuitive 
geometry. 

There are still those who must be convinced that 
the introduction of algebra and geometry in the seventh 
and eighth grades is not a detriment to arithmetic 
efficiency. It must be realized that with certain elimi- 
nations and a new method of approach the teaching of 
arithmetic will be accomplished more effectively in 4 
shorter time. 


December, 1935 
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FUNDAMENTAL REASONS 


The McConnell Geography Ceries 


Appeals to the .Teacher and to the Pupil 


1 NEWNESS. ‘These texts em- 
* body the most up-to-date con- 
tent material in the geography field. 


2 ORGANIZATION. The gen- 

° uine unit plan used throughout 
this series conforms to the best ideas 
of the leaders in the field of geography 
teaching. 


MAPS OF REAL WORTH. 

° Every map has a specific pur- 

pose; every map is graded as to pupil 
difficulty. 





3 Correspondence in Regard to These Books Is Invited 4 


@ 4 4 4 4y > 4y > 4 > > 4 


LIVING IN DIFFERENT 
LANDS (4th Grade) 
LIVING IN THE AMERICAS 
(Sth Grade) 
LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS 
(6th Grade) 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
MODERN WORLD (7th Grade) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS WITH A 

e MESSAGE. Over seventy- 

five per cent of these latest type of 

illustrations show some form of ac- 
tion. 


METHOD INVOLVED. With 

* a rational content, frequent 

previews, study guides, and mastery 

checks, the child is motivated toward 
complete achievement. 


SOUNDNESS OF THEORY. 

¢ The basic philosophy underly- 

ing the McConnell Geographies is 

that of human-natural relationships— 

a composite of the human and the 

regional aspects of geographic ap- 
proach. 


MECHANICAL MAKE-UP 

¢ IDEAL. Large print, good 
paper, appropriately engraved water- 
roof binding. give personality to the 
Leak and to the individual page. 
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[ should like to give you briefly the goals of in- 
struction which I considered valid as a result of the 
investigation which led to the conclusions in my thesis. 
I organized a course of instruction, giving topics and 
subtopics to be included, in each semester of each 
grade with approximate time to be devoted to each 
topic. The basis of the organization was an examina- 
tion of fourteen courses of study selected from out- 
standing schools and an analysis of eight series of 
junior mathematics texts to which frequent reference 
is made by current authorities and use. The course in 
brief is: 

L-7—Daily review of fundamentals, percentage, 
graphs, linear measurements, measurement and 
drawing angles, geometric construction. 

H-7—Daily drill on fundamentals, geometric con- 
struction, areas, the circle, measurement of 
solids, applications of percentage, business 
forms. 

L-8—Daily drill on fundamentals, practical mathe- 
matics, square root, volumes, expressing rela- 
tions between numbers, statistics, algebraic 
equations. 

H-8—Banking, investments, insurance, taxes, alge- 
braic symbolism, positive and negative num- 
bers, linear equations. 


L-9—Expressing relationships, linear equations, 


positive and negative numbers, fundamental 
operations of algebra, special products, factor- 
ing, fractions. 


H-9—Fractional equations, equations in two un- 
knowns, exponents, radicals, quadratic equa- 
tions, ratio, proportion and variation, numeri- 
cal trigonometry, demonstrative geometry. 

The validity of this course was checked by the Re- 

port of the National Committee and by Schorling’s A 
Tentative List of Objectives in the Teaching of Junior 
High School Mathematics. It was interesting to note 
in this study how similar was the organization of the 
courses of study and the textbooks. They seemed to 
follow closely Plan A offered by the National Com- 
mittee. Those of you who are familiar with that re- 
port recall that the committee suggests five plans of 
organization but offers no one as superior to the others. 
There are some features of this course which are 
worthy of special note. Adequate provision has been 
made for the maintenance of and remedial work in 
the fundamental skills of arithmetic. This is implied 
in daily drill throughout L-7, H-7, and L-8. These 
drills should take the form of timed tests which re- 
quire these processes. The National Committee makes 
the false assumption that the pupils entering the junior 
high school can do with a fair degree of accuracy and 
speed the four fundamental operations. Schorling in 
an article in the Mathematics Teacher, May, 1931, 
shows that lack of definiteness in achievement stand- 
ards has been a detriment to accuracy. In a test given 
to six hundred thirty-eight seventh grade children the 
median score was 39.8; the highest score 86, and the 
lowest 6. A study of the same nature by W. A. 
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geography. 


‘Our World and Ourselves” —NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


CARPENTER — BRIGHAM — HODGSON — McFARLANE 


Our Neighbors Near and Far....................... 

Our Home State and Continent............ Sack ene Grade 5 
Our Continental Neighbors. ........................ Grade 6 
How the World Lives and Works.................... Grade 7 


In harmony with the new objectives and new spirit in geography teaching. 


TENNESSEE geography uniquely treated at the start of grade 5. 
of TENNESSEE is so comprehensive that it becomes basic to all further work in 
The story of TENNESSEE geography is absorbingly presented by 
Miss Julia Hodgson, Demonstration School, Peabody College. 


Stress world relationships; cultivate greater tolerance for other peoples. 


Interesting new type exercises; abundant testing materials. 






Grade 4 | 


The study 





NEW YORK 





Unequaled maps; new action and airplane pictures. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | 


CINCINNATI 
300 Pike Street 








CHICAGO 




















Bridges, of Peabody Demonstration School, shows 
practically the same condition. It should be empha- 
sized that drills should be frequent and in small 
amounts. Mixed drills on fundamentals give best re- 
sults, since life presents mixed problems. A factor 
which has been overemphasized is speed. It should 
be a secondary consideration to accuracy. In the busi- 
ness world rarely is a high price placed on exceptional 
speed, yet it is desired that reasonable time limits be 
fixed, because certainly there is no premium on slow 
work. 

It must be remembered that, although the units must 
necessarily be titled in the traditional manner, those 
titles do not indicate that the same subject matter is 
included or the same point of view is used. They are 
organized on the basis of social value and use in 
later experiences. The pupil needs at this time teach- 
ing which will give him insight and understanding. In 
some events material is included for its informational 
value, rather than its skill value. The discussion of 
insurance, banking, taxes, and investments is much 
more valuable from a social standpoint than is the 
solving of problems involving those complicated prin- 
ciples. The idea now is to give the pupil that which 
he will utilize and to eliminate those computations 
which are involved. There has been no conscious 
attempt to make junior high mathematics easier, but, 
as a result of varying the point of view, there has been 
a noticeable increase in the interest of the pupil, and 
to him it seems easier. 


For the most part, textbooks and courses of study 
show a better selection of material and a more pleas- 
ing presentation than formerly, but they also show a 
tendency not to present enough material on the topics 
treated. The danger arises of arousing interest and 
then failing to satisfy it because of fear of including 
something which has no practical value. One of the 
chief dangers of modern education in my opinion is a 
tendency to overemphasize the practical to the exclu- 
sion of the cultural. A story in bare outline proves 
dull for most of us, but heightened with interesting 
details it affords hours of amusement. Why should 
it be a matter of hesitation to include certain mathe- 
matical tradition which may arouse interest in more 
important aspects? In this connection, it is profitable 
to include as much of the history of mathematics as 
time and relation to subject matter permit. The 
history of our number system makes the field of 
arithmetic more meaningful. A comparison of the 
Hindu-Arabic system with the Roman and Egyptian 
notation will help the pupil appreciate the advantages 
of our system. The necessity of the development of 
geometry to Egyptian farming vitalizes the study. 
Lessons in appreciation and history make possible a 
further development of the scope and power of mathe- 
matics. 

We need at least one year of arithmetic in grades 
seven and eight. The subject matter selected should 
be the arithmetic of life, home, and thrift and every- 
day business. Attention should be given drill on fun- 
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damentals, percentage, business forms, statistics, bank- 
ing, investments, insurance, and taxes. A unit on sta- 
tistics is an addition to the usual course, but it is justi- 
fable on the basis of value in interpreting current 
articles in newspapers and magazines. The work in 
arithmetic should lead naturally to constructional 
geometry. For instance, in the L-7 course suggested, 
from work in percentage a unit on graphs may be an 
outgrowth, then linear measurements and measure- 
ments of angles develop naturally and lead further into 
intuitive geometry. There is time for a half year of 
intuitive geometry and it should be placed in the 
seventh grade. It proves interesting, not too difficult, 
and essential in the forming of proper concepts. 

A half year of algebra may profitably be included in 
the eighth grade. The work should grow out of the 
use of the formula, being easily connected with areas 
and volumes of simple figures. The idea of expressing 
relationships by means of formulas should be dominant 
in early algebra as well as in parts of arithmetic which 
pave the way for algebra. We who are more versed 
in the language of mathematics speak of the function 
concept. It is essential that the pupil be conscious of 
the function idea, although he need not be burdened 
with the term “function.” 

The dependence of one quantity upon another and 
the variation of one quantity as affected by another 
may be made fundamental even in the seventh grade 
by easy graphs and formulas. This relation may be 
extended to the work with formulas, graphs, ratio, pro- 
portion and variation in algebra, and the child need 
not be aware that he is mastering a principle so far- 
reaching as the function concept. 

After a half year’s introduction into algebra, the 
work in the ninth grade need not be so rudimentary. 
If, as has been previously stated, the ninth year is to 
be one of specialization, there is no question that em- 
phasis should be placed on algebra. There is unusual 
agreement, I think, upon the teaching of units on 
linear equations, positive and negative numbers, the 
fundamental operations, special products, factoring, 
fractions, equations in two unknowns, exponents, radi- 
cals, and ratio, proportion and variation. The differ- 
ce in algebra as taught now and formerly is that 
complicated problems have been eliminated and more 
attention is paid to that part which correlates with 
sience and industry. A unit on quadratics may or may 
tot be included in the ninth grade course. The College 
Entrance Examination Board does not require it, and 
consequently the National Committee omits it. If it 
were a question of omitting quadratics or units de- 
voted to demonstrative geometry and numerical trig- 
mometry, quadratics would probably be voted out. 
Authorities tend now to include numerical trigonom- 
tity and a unit of demonstrative geometry as desirable 
gals of achievement in the latter part of the ninth 
grade. Some schools devote as much as twelve weeks 
0 demonstrative geometry in the ninth grade. At 
ast enough time should be spent to give the pupil the 
meaning of the word demonstration. This will lay a 
fundation for later work and may serve to lessen the 
tumber of those unfortunate individuals who find 


themselves drifting into plane geometry. This unit 
should include congruence theorems, the sum of the 
angles of a triangle, the Pythagorean theorem, and 
proof of the simple constructions which they made in 
the seventh grade. The numerical trigonometry should 
teach the relation of sine, cosine, and tangent, and the 
solution of the right triangle. 

At the present time much constructive work is being 
done toward setting up desirable goals of achievement 
in junior high mathematics. Although further research 
and experiment must be made before an agreement can 
be reached as to details, there is a consensus of opin- 
ion regarding some of the basic ideas around which the 
course must be organized. A sum total of a year of 
arithmetic, at least a half year of intuitive geometry, 
a year of algebra, an introduction to trigonometry, and 
enough demonstrative geometry to convey the mean- 
ing of demonstration is a highly desirable goal. The 
arithmetic, I repeat, should be that of life, home, 
thrift, and business. Intuitive geometry should be 
inventional and constructional. The emphasis in al- 
gebra should be on the formula and the equation, 
which are introduced in the seventh grade and extend- 
ed throughout the three years. The units of trigo- 
nometry and demonstrative geometry enlarge for the 
pupil the scope of mathematics and, to an extent, allow 
him to determine his interest, ability, and need for 
continuance in the subject. At the same time another 
objective, which is probably more urgent, is accom- 
plished; pupils who stop at the completion of the 
junior high school are equipped with the necessary 
tools of mathematics. 

There seems to be a marked agreement between 
textbooks, courses of study, Schorling’s list of objec- 
tives, and the report of the National Committee as to 
goals to be achieved. The predominant features to 
which all topics are related are: 

The formula. 

The graph. 

The equation. 

The function idea conveyed by expressing rela- 
tionships. 

5. Measurement and construction. 

6. Trigonometry. 

7. Demonstration. 

The arrangement and emphasis placed on certain 
topics is still a matter of question. 

I should like to call your attention to a few courses 
of study which seem to me to be representative of 
present trends. Those from Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Port Arthur, and Cedar Rapids are valuable. 
s\ll of them may be had upon request. It seems to me 
especially important now to consider courses of study 
from schools such as these, since the present tendency 
is not to follow the sequence of any one textbook, but 
rather have a number of texts available for reference 
and build the order of presentation according to the 
needs of the particular class. The courses of study 
prepared today are generally the work of experts and 
take the form of a manual containing reading refer- 
ences, suggestions as to methods, drill material, and 
teaching devices. 
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English Curriculum Com- 


mission Completes Work 
By The Public Relations Committee 
National Council of Teachers of English 


The report of the Curriculum 
Commission appointed five years ago 
by the National Council of Teachers 
of English has just been published. 
As the title, du Experience Curric- 
ulum in English, suggests, chief 
emphasis is laid upon experience. 

Experience is described, after 
John Dewey, as meeting a situation, 
doing something about it, and taking 
the consequences. “The ideal curric- 
ulum,” the report states, “consists 
of well-selected experiences. The 
guiding idea for both curriculum 
builder and user is the conception of 
the curriculum as a body of guided 
experiences paralleling present and 
future out-of-school experiences.” 

With such a basic philosophy of 
learning for living, social situations 
determine the organization of the 
curriculum. Each of the big sec- 
tions of pupil activity — literature, 
reading, speech, writing, and crea- 
tive writing — is divided into 
“strands” of similar activities. For 
example, speech at the secondary 
level is divided into Conversing, 
Telephoning, Interviews and Con- 
ferences, Discussion, Questions and 
Answers, Organizations, and Special 
Occasion Speeches. 

Literature at the elementary level 
is divided into Enjoying Action and 
Suspense, Enjoying Humor of Vari- 
ous Kinds, Enjoying the World of 
the Senses, Exploring the Social 
World, Enjoying Fantasy and 
Whimsy, and Sifting the Radio Pro- 
grams. R 

Since “the exchange of ideas and 
information is the very lifeblood 
of society,” the commission reports 
that “the art of communication must 
occupy a prominent place in any 
modern curriculum.” And because 
the occasions for speaking are more 
frequent, more varied in type, and 
in many ways more difficult to meet 
than occasions for writing, it is 
recommended that pupils be given 
more school experience in spoken 
than in written communication. 


*An Experience Curriculum in English, 
‘W. Wilbur Hatfield, chairman. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 350 pages. $1.75. 











The teaching of literature is based 
on the conception of giving the pupil 
experiences that have intrinsic value 
for him now. But since not all pu- 
pils in the same grades are ready 
for the same experiences, the litera- 
ture course must be highly flexible 
so that the teacher may choose 
material to suit the personalities and 
the social situation in each class. 
Pupils are frequently to be given the 
experience of choosing for them- 
selves what they will read as regular 
classwork and allowed freedom al- 
most always in outside reading. “For 
the graduate never to have read a 
sentimental, improbable, or badly 
written book,” the report announces, 
“is a misfortune. We should let the 
boys and girls make choices between 
good and poor books while we are 
still at hand to help them establish 
standards.” A warning is sounded 
against trying to develop the reading 
habit through compulsion. “There 
is abundant evidence that pupils will 
read more, now and hereafter, under 
stimulation and guidance than under 
specific requirements.” 

An important feature in the Ex- 
perience Curriculum is the relega- 
tion of corrective work in language 
and reading to a separate division 
where it will be experienced only by 
those who in tests or daily perform- 
ance clearly show need of it. 

Members of the commission in the 
main approved the present strong 
tendency to experiment with inte- 
grated activity units, but they did not 
feel that the time was ripe to offer 
a course of study which should in- 
clude all the other subjects taught 
The units given in composition are 
so arranged that they will fit very 
well into such activity units as in- 
dividual schools or teachers may 
initiate. 

The innovation proposed in the 
report which is most likely to pro- 
voke widespread discussion among 
teachers is the omission of gram- 
mar as a required formal study. 

“Since no scientific experiment has 
ever showed any considerable value 
of grammar in the establishment of 
habits of correct speech or writing,” 
W. Wilbur Hatfield of Chicago 
Normal College, chairman of the 
commission, states, “grammar is in- 
troduced solely as an aid in the con- 





oooem, 


struction of more effective sentences, 
After ordering such organization 
many members of the steering com. 
mittee were at first shocked by the 
result, but, upon more thorough 
study, they almost unanimously ap. 
proved it.” 

An Experience Curriculum iy 
English is the work of a commission 
of 100 successful teachers of English 
from all sections of the United 
States and as such represents the 
best current thought about the cop. 
tent, and to some extent the method, 
of instruction in literature, reading, 
and expression, both oral and writ. 
ten. Representatives of the follow- 
ing organizations served on the com- 
mission : 

National Education Association, 

American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 

National Association of Journal- 
ism Advisers. 

National Association of Teachers 
of Speech. 

North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The appearance of the book is 
timely, for the courses of study in 
English as in other studies are now 
being reorganized in many schools 
and school systems, and a guide has 
long been needed. School adminis- 
trators, members of curriculum com- 
mittees, and teachers interested in 
bringing English teaching in line 
with present-day educational philoso- 
phy can now benefit from the co- 
ordinated efforts of leading thinkers 
in the profession. 

The book is of especial significance 
in that it represents the first attempt 
ever made to devise a pattern curric- 
ulum in English from kindergarten 
through graduate school. 

The recommendations of the col- 
lege committee of the commission 
for the teaching of English from the 
freshman class through graduate 
school were published last year with 
the title, The Teaching of College 
English,2 under the editorship of 
Professor Oscar James Campbell of 
the University of Michigan. The 
two books cover curriculum prob- 
lems in the entire English field. 


*D. Appleton-Century Company. 164 
pages. $1.50. 
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Operating the Lost and 


Found Department 


HELEN E. GALBREATH 
Senior High School, Knoxville 


The Lost and Found Department 
of the Knoxville High School is 
operated by the Student Council, a 
group of twenty members, elected 
from the different classes to repre- 
sent the school at large. It is located 
in the classroom of the faculty ad- 
visor, near the front of the building, 
and not far from the principal’s of- 
fice. Its position is widely adver- 
tised by posters placed in every room 
and hall of the building. 

There are two entrances to the 
room, one of which has been made 
into a service window, somewhat like 
a cashier’s window in a bank. On 
a shelf beneath the window are the 
files for articles lost and found, and 
for books found. To the left of 
the window are: the keyboard, 
where locker keys turned in by the 
students are hung and listed ; a small 
bulletin board, where special direc- 
tions for workers are posted ; and the 
cabinets and lockers, containing, in 
separate compartments, large and 
small articles, books, and notebooks. 

All work of the department is un- 
der the supervision of a chairman 
and assistant, appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Student Council, from 
members of the council who show 
special aptitude for the work. These 
are chosen following a training 
school held at the beginning of each 
term by the outgoing officers. Lec- 
tures and demonstrations of the 
work are given; the Lost and Found 
Bulletin is studied, followed by oral 
and written tests, and then every 
council member is put through a 
rigorous practice period. Even then, 
constant supervision is necessary to 
guard against errors in writing up 
articles lost and found, and in filing 
the cards properly. 

All members of the council except 
the president and. chairman of the 
Monitor Department serve on the 
Lost and Found Squad. Three of 
these are assigned to duty each week 
—one in charge of books; one, arti- 
cles; and the other, lockers. These 
all serve for fifteen minutes before 
and after school, and alternate in 








serving an extra fifteen minutes 
daily before and after school—since 
the department remains open for 
thirty minutes. During the class 
periods, members who are free take 
charge of the department, and are 
allowed to study while on duty. In 
order to insure promptness and regu- 
lar attendance, a small fine is im- 
posed on any of the squad who are 
tardy or absent, unless a substitute 
has been provided. 

It is the duty of the chairman and 
assistant to compare daily the Lost 
and Found Cards, and to send 
notices to owners when any property 
has been found; to make out a term 
schedule for squad assignments; to 
keep an attendance record for the 
squad, and a term honor roll for 
those who excel in regularity, cour- 
tesy, efficiency, willingness to under- 
take special duty, and initiative in 
improving the department ; to check, 
list, and price unclaimed articles at 
the close of the term, and either turn 
them in to the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation or arrange for their sale; 
to check all forms and supplies used 
by the department, and order new 
ones from the print shop when 
needed ; to maintain the efficiency of 
the department by constant publicity 
and advertising through the school 
paper, the office bulletin ; the display 
of unclaimed articles, talks in the 
home rooms and the school assembly, 
and the careful maintenance of lost 
and found posters in all rooms of 
the building. 

They are also responsible 
making: an itemized report of all 
books and articles found and re- 
turned, and filing this report each 
six weeks with the president of the 
Student Council. These reports 
show a saving of hundreds of dollars 
to the school since the founding of 
the department in 1929. The ex- 
perimental stage of this undertaking 
has been passed. Today a great 
service is being rendered to the stu- 
dent body, and the squad is receiv- 
ing businesslike training that will 
better fit them for life in the years 
to come. 

Note— A copy of the Lost and 
Found Department Bulletin, together 
with the forms, will be sent for 
twenty-five cents. 


for 











MOST famous holiday postmark in 
all the world is Santa Claus, Indiana. 
The name of this village of scarcely 100 
population was originally Santaclaus. 
A stamp collector discovered the name- 
and wrote to the Postmaster recom- 
mending that the name be changed to 
Santa Claus. The mail leaped from a 
small daily bundle to truck loads. 


tt al 

ROLLING off the presses and into 
the hearts of boys and girls is EvERY- 
DAY LIFE (list 48¢), anew kind of Primer 
by Ethel Maltby Gehres, published this 
fall. Now ready—Everypay LIFE 
PRE-PRIMER. The text is also about 
child activities: Caring for Pets, Simple 
Duties in the Home, and so on. __Iilus- 
trations are more actual photographs of 
real boys and girls. 


According to the famous 
“Curve of Forgetting” de- 
veloped by Ebbinghaus: Half 
an hour after we have barely 
learned something, we forget 
half of it. In eight hours, two thirds. We 
forget morein the first thirty minutes than 
we do in the following thirty days. Better. 
order early, lest you forget, THE NEw S1- 
LENT READERS, Pre-Primer to Book VIII. 


_——\ 
SHIPS passing through the Panama 
Canal pay an average toll of about 


$4,200; through the Suez Canal they 
ht al 
HIGH school and junior high school 
students who use CORRECTIVE ENGLISH 
lish because they actually use correct 
English in varied, interesting, and nat- 
—eye, ear, voice, and hand—receives 
definite and carefully graded training. 
Cite most famous of ‘‘Greek-let- 
“<> ter’’ societies, was organized 
College of William and Mary 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. Living mem- 
and associations, 122, which include 
associations in China, England, Italy, 
Delano Roosevelt is the twelfth of the 
Presidents to wear the coveted key. 
characteristic which the motorist de- 
mands above all else in his 1935 car, 
motorists. In dictionaries, too, de- 
pendability is of first importance. More 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
because they can depend upon finding 
meaning can be instantly understood. 
The JOHN C.BYVA TNE <b dey ¥ pm COMPANY 


pay approximately $10,000 a trip. 
(Workbooks I and II) learn correct Eng- 
ural activities. Every sensory channel 
fS) Phi Beta Kappa, first and 
on December 5, 1776, at the 
bers, approximately 70,000; chapters 
Japan, Persia, and Syria. Franklin 

“_” 
“DEPENDABILITY” remains the 
according to returns from over 1,000,000 
than 3,000,000 boys and girls are using 
every word defined so that its use and 
424 W. Peachtree St.,N.W. « APLANTA 
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Interracial Cooperation in Tennessee 


JAMES D. BURTON 
State Secretary 


HE PROBLEM of the rela- 

tions between whites and 

blacks in this country is hard. 
It is not solved in Tennessee or else- 
where, but honest efforts are being 
made to reduce racial friction and 
to secure for the minority group its 
just rights. In 1918 it was felt that 
there was need of an agency in the 
field of interracial understanding and 
good will which would make it pos- 
sible for conference and cooperation 
between the two races. Leading 
citizens met in Nashville and or- 
ganized the Tennessee Interracial 
Commission. Its purpose was two- 
fold: To improve interracial atti- 
tudes out of which unfavorable con- 
ditions grow and to correct interra- 
cial injustices. It was a voluntary 
movement, autonomous, nonsectar- 
ian, nonpolitical, without constitu- 
tion or by-laws. 

County and city committees were 
set up across the state as quickly as 
possible as agencies of understand- 
ing and good will. They were deal- 
ing with one of the most important 
factors in community life—a _ pro- 
gram whereby two races can live 
side by side in the same community 
in peace. The better elements in the 
two races were brought together for 
conference. White members of 
these committees became acquainted 
with the best types of Negroes, of 
whom, for the most part, they knew 
very little. Negroes expressed sur- 
prise that such fair-minded, courte- 
ous, and sympathetic white people 
were ready to cooperate with them in 
building better communities. It 
brought to the attention of the white 
group conditions of injustice and 
neglect, often unsuspected, that chal- 
lenged their sense of personal and 
civic justice. This program of con- 
tact and cooperation did no violence 
to customs and traditions. Suspicion 
and distrust gave way to understand- 
ing and confidence. Committees be- 
came earnest, objective - working 
groups, dealing intelligently with 
specific situations. Serving on these 
committees were numerous superin- 
tendents of schools and members of 
school boards. Efforts were directed 
at crime prevention, child welfare, 


Tennessee Interracial Commission, Oakdale 
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education, legal justice, and recrea- 
tion. 

Through interracial conferences in 
Tennessee the normal approach to 
racial adjustment was discovered. 
The response to the program was 
very gratifying. It elevated the 
thinking in racial relations, and 
created a sentiment of fairness and 
justice. The intangible results were 
even greater than the ones coming 
directly from the program of the 
commission. Public and _ private 
welfare agencies broadened their 
programs where the two races were 
concerned to include services to the 
Negro. 


Lifting the Level of Health and 
Education 

Since its inception, the Tennessee 
Interracial Commission has cooperat- 
ed with the state departments of 
health and education. Interracial 
committees have cooperated in the 
observance of “Negro Health Week.” 
It is recognized that improvements 
in housing, lighting, and industrial 
conditions have a moral, social, edu- 
cational, and religious effect on the 
recipients, and that achievements 
tend very definitely to eliminate 
prejudice and discrimination. The 
death rate among Negroes in Ten- 
nessee has fallen in fifteen years 
from 24.8 per cent per thousand to 
15.7 per cent per thousand, a reduc- 
tion of 9.1 per cent. The death rate 
in the Harlem section of New York 
City is reported as eighteen per cent 
and in its worst section as twenty- 
one per cent per thousand. Interra- 
cial cooperation has helped in the 
health record in Tennessee. 

Between 1920 and 1930, illiteracy 
in the Negro group in Tennessee de- 
clined from 22.4 per cent to 14.9 
per cent, a reduction of 7.5 per cent 
in ten years. The decline in illiter- 
acy in the white group in the same 
period was two per cent. There is 
now a splendid spirit of cooperation 
in the field of education. The state 
leads the South in pupil capacity of 


Rosenwald schools and in the en- 
rollment of pupils. It stands at the 
head of the list in the cost of these 
schools. It gives more out of the 
public fund to match contributions 
from the General Education Board 
and other foundations than any 
other state. 

Community fairs are held in 
colored schools with exhibits of 
haitdicraft, manual training, domes- 
tic science, and laundry. Agriculture 
is taught in a number of schools. 
Progress is being made in improving 
rural conditions. “Better Homes 
Week” is observed from year to 
year. 

It is felt that the local community 
is the place in which permanent im- 
provement in race relations must be 
made; the problem of race relations 
in its larger aspects is but the sum 
total of numerous local situations 
which can be adjusted in most cases 
by conference.and cooperation. 


The Negro in American History 

The Negro’s part in American his- 
tory is very creditable. Of the total 
population of 122,000,000 in the 
United States in 1930, 11,891,143 
were of African descent, or approxi- 
mately one in ten. He is “America’s 
Tenth Man.” Crispus Attucks, a 
Negro, was the first American to fall 
in the Boston Massacre of March 5, 
1770. He was buried from historic 
Faneuil Hall, the “Cradle of Liber- 
ty,” and is commemorated by a statue 
on Boston Common. Altogether 
about three thousand Negroes saw 
service in the Revolution. 

In the War of 1812, Negroes fought 
with Commodore Perry in the Battle 
of Lake Erie and with General Jack- 
son at New Orleans. Perry speaks 
of their “bravery and conduct in the 
battle on the lakes.” General Jack- 
son publicly praised the conduct of 
the two Negro regiments which took 
part in that battle. 

The World War enrolled 380,000 
Negroes, 200,000 of whom were sent 
to France. Their record is com- 
mended by General Pershing. The 
Croix de Guerre was awarded to 
four Negre regiments for heroism in 
action. The first American soldiers 
decorated for bravery were two 
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Negroes of the 369th 
Though hundreds in America were 
accused of disloyalty, and many con- 
yicted and imprisoned, not a single 
Negro was among the number. 
Mathew A. Henson was with 
Commodore Robert E. Peary in his 
discovery of the North Pole and in 
seven other Polar expeditions. He 
was selected, according to Peary, for 
“his adaptability, fitness, and loyal- 
Dr. U. P. Leavell, professor of 
elementary education in George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, is now 
chairman of the study group on edu- 
cation in the Tennessee Interracial 
Commission. This group is foster- 
ing cooperation in a dual system of 
education in Tennessee. It is hoped 
that in the near future textbooks in 
the public schools may give credit 
to the part the Negro has played in 
American history, furthering under- 
standing, good will and cooperation. 


Other Achievements 

Benjamin Banneker, a Negro as- 
tronomer and philosopher, was born 
in Maryland in 1731, and in 1770 he 
made a clock which struck the hours 
—the first clock constructed in 
America. Banneker became able to 
predict eclipses. He prepared an 
almanac annually which met the ap- 
probation of distinguished astrono- 
mers in America. His work was 
commended by Thomas Jefferson 
and he was invited to assist Jeffer- 
son and the other commissioners 
sent to lay out the lines of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Phillis Wheatley became a poet 
of such note as to attract attention 
of George Washington who com- 
mended her “poetic talents” and 
“legant lines.” In 1773 Phillis 
Wheatley visited England, where she 
was received at court and read her 
poems before members of the royal 
family. Her poems were published 
the same year, with an introduction 
by the governor of Massachusetts. 
She was the first of many American 
Negro poets. 

Tuskegee Institute is probably 
better known to the outside world 
than any other educational institu- 
tion in America. It has 120 build- 
ings, 2,000 acres of land, a faculty 
of 200, a student body of 2,000 and 


lars. It was founded and developed 
by Booker T. Washington, a name- 
less Negro boy, who started the 
school without a dollar of capital. It 
is managed and staffed entirely by 
Negroes. Prof. George Carver, of 
Tuskegee Institute, is perhaps the 
best known agricultural chemist in 
America and has developed hundreds 
of products that promise untold 
value to the South and the nation. 


Difficulties of Cooperation 

Dealing alone with the educated 
and privileged classes will not suffice 
in a program of better race relations. 
The mass mind must be reached, out 
of which grow the most acute and 
difficult problems of interracial fric- 
tion and violence. Interracial crimes 
are highest at the lowest economic 
levels. Sentiment is greater than law, 
and government will not cure every 
evil in race relations. The Tennes- 
see Interracial Commission believes 
in racial preference, but not in racial 
prejudice. It is endeavoring to 
create public sentiment of the right 
kind. 

No population element is without 
obligation. While recognizing the 
fundamental differences in the races, 
the commission also recognizes their 
mutual interests. Both races need 
to be encouraged to be self-respect- 
ing, intelligent, industrious and law- 
abiding citizens. The fact is recog- 
nized that both races are here in the 
South and that in all human proba- 
bility both races are going to remain 
here. A way must be found of get- 
ting along together peaceably, 
amicably and for the mutual interest 
of both races. There are rights and 
duties of each race and all legitimate 
efforts should be made to secure 
justice and opportunity for all. Com- 
mon justice as well as Christian 
charity demands that races should 
not be confused with individuals, and 
that the shortcomings of individuals 
should not be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of the race of which they are 
a part. Criminals are not usually 
representative, but misrepresentative. 

In the solution of the many prob- 
lems of an interracial character, 
much may be accomplished by the 
attitude and instruction of the public 
school teacher, the Sunday school 
teacher, churches and their pastors. 


infantry. a yearly budget of half a million dol- The problems are not industrial but 


moral and religious, and only by the 
teaching of the Golden Rule shall a 
solution be found. Since the incep- 
tion of the Tennessee Interracial 
Commission seventeen years ago, ob- 
stacles which appeared to presage 
failure are disappearing through co- 
operative effort. The spirit of toler- 
ance and kindness is growing 
through mutual understanding of 
viewpoints and needs. 


Confidence in Cooperation 

There are alien influences at work 
endeavoring to stir up prejudice, dis- 
cord and suspicion between the white 
and Negro races. Behind this malev- 
olent activity there are able leader- 
ship, tireless energy, world-wide or- 
ganization and apparently unlimited 
money. 

The Tennesse Interracial Commis- 
sion is confident, however, that the 
two races in the state cannot be alien- 
ated. They have been through too 
much together, understand each 
other too well, progress toward right 
relations too definite, interests too 
closely intertwined, for any outside 
influence, however cunning, to force 
them apart. The only feasible and 
final method of safety is to stand to- 
gether. To this end there should be 
frank conferences between the two 
peoples, with assurances of sympa- 
thy and mutual helpfulness. The 
two races should exercise the high- 
est degree of self-control. One mo- 
ment’s yielding might destroy the 
work of a score of years and delight 
the heart of their common foe. A 
common faith binds the two races 
together as children of one divine 
father and workers in one sacred 
cause. Allegiance to God, to human- 
ity and to the state should be unmis- 
takable. False steps might cause 
terror and madness to flame and de- 
stroy the fair fruit of living and 
working together. 
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Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers our way; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 
—GoLDSMITH. 


A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION IN 
TENNESSEE 

No group working for the improvement of any given 
phase of government has ever made much progress in 
Tennessee without first laying definite plans for such 
improvement. 

Recent experience with the legislature has demon- 
strated that improvement in public education through 
state legislation is no exception to the general rule. 

The T. E. A. cannot hope to get far with a program 
of improvement until it demonstrates to the general 
public the existence of a need for improvement, that 
the program proposed is sane in conception, practical in 
design and application, and sufficiently comprehensive 
in scope to remedy the existing unsatisfactory school 
situation. 

Those conversant with the actual and relative status 
of public education in Tennessee know that remedial 
legislation is needed. Something must be done. But 
what? 

The public school administrators of the state and the 
Administrative Council of T. E. A., after independent 
and joint consideration of the matter, formulated a 
tentative program for the consideration of the teachers 
and school officers of the state. It is the desire of the 
council that every member of the Tennessee Education 
Association study the proposed program and be pre- 
pared to have his views expressed personally or through 
his delegates to the Representative Assembly when that 
body convenes in Nashville January 10, 11, 1936. 

For the benefit of the membership of the association, 
we submit below a copy of the proposed program as 
formulated : 


Proposed Legislative School Program 


1. That the state finance the minimum program of ele- 
mentary and high school education, provided that 
there be no restriction of local initiative. 

2. That the minimum length of term shall be eight 
months for elementary schools and nine months for 
high schools. 

3. That the minimum salary for any teacher in Ten- 
nessee must not be less than sixty dollars per month, 
provided that, as standards of qualification are raised 
and teachers progress in training and experience, 
the minimum salary shall be increased in direct 
proportion to the rise in standards and the increase 
in training and experience. 

4. That all beginning teachers must have completed at 

least two years of training in an approved institution 

of higher learning. 





5. That adequate library facilities be made available 
for all pupils in the public schools of Tennessee. 
6. That the state encourage desirable consolidation of 
schools, necessary and efficient transportation, and 
skilled supervision, through state aid. 
7. That adequate facilities for higher education be 
provided by the state. 
Remember, this program is tentative. Amend, ex- 
pand, or contract it. But, in any event, formulate and 
adopt a practical program. 


REALISM VS. IDEALISM 


The world is after all very real. Men and women 
everywhere are vitally concerned about bread and rai- 
ment and shelter. Old notions regarding the economies 
of the farm, the factory, and the countinghouse have 
become dislocated. Fear and doubt regarding the fu- 
ture of these enterprises tend to eclipse the visions of 
men. The adventurous spirit of our people has been 
circumvented. A spirit of ultraconservatism reigns in 
its stead. As a consequence, business and industry have 
recoiled upon themselves. Millions cf men and women, 
old and young, are unable to engage their talents, either 
manual or mental, in gainful occupation. 

Government, belying the notion that that form is 
best which governs least, tends toward paternalism. Its 
people are enmeshed in a network of legal restrictions, 
Statecraft, instead of offering a career to men of extraor- 
dinary endowment, fitted by training and experience, 
and actuated by a desire to serve the whole people, 
tends to attract the novice, the lawyer in embryo, or 
the agent of some special interest. As a consequence, 
broad general governmental policies regarding such 
matters as taxation, agricultural pursuits, transportation, 
education, social welfare, and general administration are 
indefinite and inconsistent. 

Our natural and human resources are frequently the 
victims of exploitation. Farm and timber lands are 
used for what they will produce now. All too seldom 
do well-conceived policies of conservation and rehabili- 
tation apply. Our streams are polluted so that their fish 
die. Our fields and forests are mercilessly robbed of 
their wild life. Our rivers are harnessed for the pro- 
duction of power to be used primarily for profit rather 
than to illuminate the home and to lighten the burden 
of the man in poor circumstances. 

Our cities have grown up with little thought of plan. 
Manufacturing establishments have been located in the 
very heart of the cities, and day after day their chim- 
neys belch forth their great clouds of smeary black 
smoke and so render the people uncomfortable and make 
ugly the homes, the offices, and the business houses 
which would otherwise be beautiful. Not only so, but 
attractive and highly desirable residential sections are 
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frequently rendered unattractive and undesirable by the 
indiscriminate location of trade shops and gas-dispens- 
ing stations. 

The intellectual and spiritual life of our adult popula- 
tion is seduced by its increasing reference to cheap and 
tawdry books as a substitute for the type of literature 
from which information and inspiration may be drawn. 
The child and adolescent life of our generation is choked 
and debauched by the sex-saturated screen in the pic- 
ture show and the Belial pages of the magazines sold at 
many of our newsstands. 

The world is after all very real. 

And yet, the world can be induced to approach the 
ideal. 

The problem is largely a matter of the right sort of 
education. It involves the engendering and fostering of 
a proper sense of human and material values. The 
situation demands a system of education based on the 
notion that the individual—whether rich or poor—white 
or black—normal, supernormal, or subnormal in native 
endowment—has a right to be trained at public expense 
so that he may become an economic asset to the state 
and a self-respecting, socially and economically inde- 
pendent member of society. 

The future manufacturers, tradesmen, and bankers 
must be brought up and trained in the home and school 
with the notion that any enterprise involving human 
labor and human relationships has a right to exist as 
such quite as much because of the service it can render 
as for the profits it can yield. 

A properly educated citizenship will reduce the need 
for a paternalistic government. Our people can be 
trained, both in the home and the school, to respect 
government. They can be trained into a willingness to 
purge government of those known to be incompetent 
or guilty of either malfeasance or misfeasance in office. 
Through training of our people, government can come 
to be regarded as a service organization rather than a 
place to get a job. Through appropriate training of 
our people generally, it may yet be regarded as an honor 
to be selected by vote of the people as a representative 
to write or administer our laws—through training the 
public will very emphatically condemn those who stand 
in the way of justice. 

Through training our people can and must be brought 
to the conviction that our natural resources exist for the 
good of all and that they must be used and conserved 
for the satisfaction of human needs. 

Yes, the proper amount of the right sort of educa- 
tion is the thing. To get it, the home and the school 
and the factory and the shop and the countinghouse 
must join forces in the training of youth. They must 
al! teach by precept and example. They must all recog- 
nize the dignity of labor, be willing to live and let live. 

The world after all can be induced to approach the 
ideal. e 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF T. E. A. WILL 
MEET IN JANUARY 
The third annual meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly of T. E. A. will meet in Nashville on Friday and 
Saturday, January 10, 11, 1936. 


This Representative Assembly is the legislative body 
of T. E. A. Heretofore this body has concerned itself 
primarily with constitutional matters. Little has been 
done by it in the formulation of a state program of 
public education for submission to the state legislature. 
The approaching meeting will concern itself primarily 
with this one activity. 

Teachers are frequently critical of the public because 
so few people vote. Also they tend to be critical of 
the action taken by members of the state legislature in 
passing certain laws. Now teachers are on trial. They 
have an opportunity to vote for direct representation in 
the approaching assembly meeting. Each local can send 
to Nashville one delegate for each group of twenty-five 
memberships held by it in T. E. A. Moreover, each 
local can instruct its delegates as to how they shall vote 
on certain issues and as to what planks shall be written 
into the program to be formulated. 

In order to vote for a delegate, however, a teacher 
must be a member of T. E. A. and must have paid his 
membership fee of $1.00 for 1935-36. The number of 
delegates any local may send depends upon the number 
of paid memberships that local holds in T. E. A. 

Teachers say they believe in democracy. They have 
striven to make democratic their own organization. They 
now have it in their power to demonstrate that de- 
mocracy in their hands is practical. 

Will every teacher in Tennessee vote for delegates to 
the Representative Assembly? Will every local asso- 
ciation send its maximum legal representation? Will 
these delegates come to the assembly prepared to write 
a practical program for public education in the state? 

Before calling on the public, let us set our own house 
in order. 

Remember, teachers, we are on trial. 


a 
BASS GOES TO STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


F. E. Bass, sometimes high school visitor from State 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro, was recently appointed 
to the State Department of Education as Director of 
Curriculum. His successor has not yet been announced. 


COMING EVENTS 


January 9, 10, 1936—Tennessee Public School Officers 
Association, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville. 

January 10, 11, 1936—Third Annual Meeting Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, War Memorial Building Auditorium, Nashville. 

February 22-27, 1936—Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

April 1, 2, 3, 4, 1936—Western Arts and Southeastern 
Arts Associations, Nashville. 

April 7, 8, 1936—Tennessee College Association, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville. 

April 9, 10, 11, 1936—Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion’s Seventy-First Annual Meeting, Nashville. 

June 28-July 2, 1936—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Portland, Oregon. 
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Among the Elementary Schools 


Language Motivation Through a Room 
Newspaper 

SCHOOL newspaper had al- 
ve ways seemed to belong to the 
high school until an elemen- 

tary teacher persuaded me to try it. 

The result more than compensated for 
the effort, so I trust our experience 
may prove helpful to our readers. 

This paper was edited by a third 
and fourth grade in a rural school 
of East Tennessee. The children, 
thirty-two in number, ranged in age 
from seven to fourteen. The I. Q. 
range was from 60 to 121. 

It was from such a typical group 
as this, twenty boys and twelve girls, 
that the newspaper was produced. 
Wholehearted interest from the chil- 
dren was quite evident, while many 
parents, friends, and teachers asked 
to see a copy. 

The staff, elected by the pupils, 
consisted of an editor, associate edi- 
tor, and artist. Only one number 
contained a picture, and for this a 
kodak picture was used. Most of 
the work was done by the two edi- 
tors, who were watchful all during 
the month for material. This was 
corrected, rewritten, grouped, and 
sent to a friend who typed it for us. 
Never more than three pages, yet 
the newspaper looked the part be- 
cause it was typed in two columns. 
The artist then printed and illustrat- 
ed the title, “The Tyner Lantern.” 
Most of the contributions could be 
grouped under these heads: letters, 
news items, poems, and jokes. 

The following record kept by the 
teacher shows the progress made by 
these little people, whose previous 
experience in composition had been 
limited to the simple sentence. 


£ ; g 
a3 se 0 ds gs 
ad Pe an oa 

ay eee 18 12 59 

ae fo 17 10 47 43 
wa Sa: 21 9 45 31 
| EP eae 20 9 38 26 
a 22 11 36 19 
gS ata 21 8 27 17 
= ee, PR 2 5 21 11 


Some quotations from the papers 
will better show the interest, ability, 
and originality of 
authors. 


the youthful 





Edited by 
ROBERT LEE THOMAS 


State Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
Nashville 
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From Vol. 1, No. 1—A news item: 

There will be a fair at the Tyner 
Elementary School, September 5, 
1934. We are finishing our vaca- 
tion workbooks. The third and 
fourth grades are collecting butter- 
flies, rocks, leaves, arrowheads, and 
lots of things for the fair—Mary 
LoutsE MorELAND. 

From Vol. 1, No. 2—An editorial : 

A Goop CITIZEN 

When we were playing ball at 
recess, Vernon and Jesse Lee were 
playing and Vernon lost twenty-five 
cents. At noon Vernon asked Bobby 
to help him hunt it. When he asked 
Bobby to help, Bobby helped and 
they found the twenty-five cents. I 
thought that Bobby was very nice to 
help Vernon.—Davip VARNELL. 

From Vol. 1, No. 3—A poem: 


If 
If I had been a Pilgrim boy 
I know what I would do: 
I’d chase the Indians through the 
woods, 
And shoot the turkeys too. 
I’d hunt the eels down by the bay 
And watch the sunrise bright. 
I’d bring home nuts most every day, 
And work with all my might. 
—Mrs. J. C. CALDWELL, 
Tyner Elementary School 
(Hamilton County). 


Avoiding Drudgery in Teaching 

There are many suggestions de- 
signed to emphasize possible ways by 
which teachers may save time and 
labor and at the same time avoid cer- 
tain situations that are fatiguing. 
Among these are: 

1. “Routinizing” certain matters 
of classroom management, such as 
the collecting and distributing of 
papers, the checking of attendance, 
regulation of ventilation, etc. 

2. Organizing the classes so that 
certain pupils are responsible for 
many routine matters. 

3. Cultivating a spirit of success 
and happiness in the class or school. 

4. Anticipating the difficulties that 
pupils may have in preparing lessons, 








and thus avoiding an antagonistic 
spirit on the part of the pupils. 

5. Opening classes on time with 
definite tasks that will involve all 
the class, thus avoiding irritating dis- 
ciplinary difficulties. 

6. Using timesaving ways of test- 
ing daily preparation of pupils, such 
as the three-minute written quiz. 

7. Giving pupils the first chance to 
supplement, correct, or summarize 
the contributions of associates in a 
class. 

8. Planning the work of different 
classes for several weeks in advance, 

9. Giving few, if any, of the long 
examinations of the essay type and 
the use of some of the newer types 
of examinations. 

10. Avoiding the practice of using 
every week end for the correction of 
papers. 

11. Planning the work of each 
recitation period in such a way as 
to keep all pupils efficiently em- 
ployed, thus avoiding annoying dis- 
ciplinary difficulties. 

12. Assuming the viewpoint of a 
specialist toward troublesome pupils. 

13. Seeking to fid something of 
compelling interest in every pupil. 

14. Avoiding too much petty 
“shop talk” outside of school hours. 

15. Experimenting occasionally 
with new materials, new methods, or 
new plans of organization. 

16. Learning to see the humorous 
side of pupils’ activities, as well as 
those of one’s associates. 

17. Cultivating friendships outside 


of the school circle in order that’ 


one’s leisure may bring relief from 
school interests. 

18. Keeping oneself fit for service 
through special attention to diet, 
sleep, and exercise. 

Selected references: (1) Colvin, 
Introduction to High School Teach- 
ing, chapter III (Macmillan Com- 
pany) ; (2) Parker, General Methods 
of Teaching in Elementary Schools, 
chapter III (Ginn & Company); 
Stapleton, Your Problems and Mine, 
chapters II and XXI (Public School 
Publishing Company).—Dean J. B. 
EpMoNsON, University Training 
School, University of Michigan. 
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Sectional Associations of T. E. A. Adopt Resolutions 


THE MIDDLE SECTION 


Resolution No. | 


E REMIND _ ourselves 
that our state system of 
education was established 


in accordance with the proposals of 
Washington, Je.ferson, Franklin, 
and a long line of farseeing states- 
men, for the purpose of preserving 
and improving our political and so- 
cial institutions. We are aware that 
our wages are paid and our equip- 
ment provided by a tax on all the 
people whether or not they are par- 
ents. Being thus reminded, we pledge 
ourselves anew to the duties and 
tasks of teaching our youth the 
needs of civic life, and inspiring our 
citizens with a determination to im- 
prove the conditions in which the 
youth are to grow up. 


Resolution No. 2 


We commend the national admin- 
istration in all the good work it has 
done, and is doing, and we pledge 
ourselves to support it loyally in all 
the good things it may yet do in 
helping the American public gain its 
balance and carry forward its agen- 
ces for social control. We, how- 
ever, deplore the fact that the 
National Youth Administration has 
not been set up in the Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington to be handled 
through state and local school ad- 
ministrators. We favor the adoption 
of a policy that will allow the con- 
stitutional and legal officials of the 
public schools to administer all Fed- 
etal school money. We commend 
the new and recent regulation of the 
National Youth Movement which 
permits a superintendent of schools 
0 appoint a committee to establish 
the needs and determine the eligi- 
bility of pupils between the ages of 
ixteen and twenty-five to participate 
inthe benefits offered in the National 
Youth Administration, and as a con- 
“quence, be enabled to attend school. 


Resolution No. 3 
We deplore the fact that such 
iuge sums of money from the 
National Recovery Program have 
len spent on nonserviceable proj- 
tts, when there is such pressing 
med for adequate facilities for our 


many unhygienic and overcrowded 
school buildings and undeveloped 
school grounds. We favor a more 
liberal allotment from the federal 
government for the erection of 
much-needed school buildings, for 
the beautification of school grounds, 
and for the provision of play places. 
This would not only provide em- 
ployment for workers on relief, but 
also bring about socially desirable 
improvements. 


Resolution No. 4 


We further favor a continuing 
appropriation by the federal congress 
sufficient to make available a sum 
not less than ten dollars per pupil 
enrolled in our public schools each 
year. 

Resolution No. 5 

We recommend that the Adult 
Education Program be placed direct- 
ly under the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Education in each state, and 
that qualified unemployed teachers 
be put to work. We believe that this 
would save the teachers’ faith in 
themselves and in the social order. 
We further favor a permanent adult 
educational program supported by 
the federal government and con- 
trolled by the state. 


Resolution No. 6 


During these years of stress, we 
find that many children have been 
unable to purchase schoolbooks and 
supplies, and without them, they 
have been seriously handicapped. 
We, therefore, recommend that the 
state adopt a policy of providing free 
textbooks for all the children en- 
rolled in the public schools. 


Resolution No. 7 


In view of the unanimous opinion 
of the educators of the nation that 
it is just as important to have the 
children of the elementary grades 
spend nine months in directed study 
as it is the children of high school 
age, we recommend that the elemen- 
tary school term in Tennessee be nine 
months instead of eight months. 


Resolution No. 8 
We recommend that the state as- 
sume the responsibility of paying a 
minimum salary of 1,000 dollars a 


year to each elementary and high 
school teaching position in the state. 
This fund shall be expended accord- 
ing to the salary schedule set up by 
the State of Tennessee. We further 
favor a minimum of two years’ train- 
ing for all new teachers coming into 
the profession. 


Resolution No. 9 


We commend the Parent-Teacher 
Associations for their increasing at- 
tention to the problems of public edu- 
cation. We encourage participation 
in their activities by public school 
workers and call upon them to co- 
operate in all our efforts for the 
good of childhood. We urge that 
all parent-teacher groups become 
affiliated with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


Resolution No. 10 
We favor adequate library facili- 
ties for all the pupils enrolled in the 
public schools of Tennessee. 


Resolution No. II 
We believe in a well-defined state 
program of public health, which shall 
administer the health needs of all the 
children of this commonwealth. 


Resolution No. 12 


Believing in these principles as we 
do, we pledge ourselves to secure 
their endorsement by candidates for 
the office of governor, for member- 
ship in the state’s general assembly, 
and for membership in the federal 
congress to write this program into 
law. A copy of these resolutions 
shall be sent to the members of the 
national congress, the Associated 
Press, the United Press, and all 
county and daily papers of the state. 


Resolution No. 13 
We commend all teachers who 
have become members of the Nation- 
al Education Association, and urge 
all who are not members to become 
such immediately. 


Resolution No. 14 


We heartily commend the stand 
of our secretary of state, Cordell 
Hull, and pledge him our loyal sup- 
port in keeping the United States free 
of the entanglements which serious- 
ly threaten the peace of the world. 
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Resolution No. 15 

We express appreciation to all those 
who have in any way contributed to 
the success of the meeting, and par- 
ticularly to the Nashville Tennessean 
and Nashville Banner for fine cover- 
age and for the placements of vari- 
ous editions of their papers at the 
disposal of this association. 
(Signed) Resolutions Committee: 
Crayton L. JAMEs, Lebanon, Chm. 
J. C. MrtcHett, Murfreesboro 
W. S. Younc, Springfield 
ALBERT GoRE, (not present), Car- 

thage 
H. F. SryGiey, Ex-Officio, Nashville 

Unanimously adopted in Nashville, 
November 2, 1935. 


EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas, the members of the East 
Tennessee Education Association as- 
sembled in the thirty-first annual 
session of the organization have en- 
joyed an unusually entertaining and 
instructive program. 

Now therefore be it resolved: 

First, that we endorse the tenta- 
tive Seven-Point Program of Action 
adopted by the County and City 
Superintendents of the State and ap- 
proved by the Executive Council of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. 

Second, that we recommend that 
a systematic and persistent effort be 
made by the school officials and 
teachers of the state to develop a 
better understanding and a closer 
and more sympathetic relationship 
between the general public and the 
schools. 

Third, that teachers and other edu- 
cational leaders exercise the rights 


of citizenship and participate more: 


actively in governmental affairs with 
the purpose of improving the condi- 
tion of public education in Tennes- 
see. 

Fourth, that we recommend that 
the federal government make an an- 
nual appropriation to the states for 
education, and that the control of 
such appropriation be in the hands 
of the local governments. 

Fifth, that, knowing of the inju- 
rious effects of alcohol on the indi- 
vidual. and society and recognizing 
the fact that a persistent effort is 


being made to induce the youth of 
our country to drink beverages con- 
taining this poigon, we agree to use 
our training and influence in teaching 
the pupils in our schools the physical 
and moral dangers attending the use 
of alcoholic drinks. 

Sixth, that the thanks of the asso- 
ciation be tendered to President Hos- 
kins and members of the faculty of 
the University of Tennessee for the 
use of the university buildings, and 
for the many courtesies and kind 
nesses shown members of the asso- 
ciation; to Mayor John O’Conner 
and the citizens of Knoxville for the 
cordial welcome we received and the 
many courtesies shown us; to the 
speakers and musicians who have 
made our program a success; to the 
Boy Scouts who have served so effi- 
ciently as ushers at the general 
meetings; to the hotels for the ac- 
commodations and courtesies they 
have extended the members of the as- 
sociation ; to the Knoxville press for 
giving publicity to the activities of the 
association; to WROL for the use 
of their facilities in broadcasting 
parts of our general programs; to 
the Teachers’ League of Knoxville 
for the entertainment provided and 
many kindnesses shown; to the of- 
ficers of the association for the 
splendid program which they pre- 
pared; and to all others who may 
have contributed to the success of 
the thirty-first annual session of the 
E. T. E. A. 

(Signed) Resolutions Committee : 
C. D. Curtis, Chairman 
J. T. WarrEN 
CREED BATES 
CLAUDE MITCHELL 
Curtis GENTRY 


WESTERN SECTION 


Your committee on _ resolutions 

makes the following report: 

1. In consideration of the efforts 
put forth in bringing to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the 1935 ses- 
sion of the West Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, we express 
our appreciation to the following: 

To the executive committee 
and to all officers of the associa- 
tion. for arranging: the splendid 
program which we have enjoyed ; 


To all guest speakers for the 
contributions which they have 
made toward the success of this 
meeting ; 

To the local associations of 
Memphis and Shelby County for 
the entertainment which has been 
provided for the visiting teach- 
ers ; 

To the newspapers of Memphis 
for the publicity they have given; 

To the management of the 
Municipal Auditorium for the 
use of this building as a meeting 
place. 


2. We have missed in this meeting 


the presence of Superintendent 
R. L. Jones of the Memphis 
schools, and we send to him our 
greetings and best wishes for a 
speedy recovery from his illness, 


3. As members of the West Tennes- 


see Education Association, we 
endorse the program of action as 
presented to this assembly by 
Commissioner Cocking and by 
Superintendent C. H. Moore, 
president of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, and we pledge 
our support for the realization of 
this program for the schools of 
Tennessee. 
(Signed) Resolutions Committee: 
W. O. INMAN, Chairman 
RayMOND DIxon 


J. T. Wess 
D. E. Ray 
2] 


Enlarged Program of the N. E. A. 
(Continued from page 7) 
“When you are old . . . however 
memory brings back this moment to 
your minds, let it be able to say to 
you: That was a great moment. It 
was the beginning of a- new era. 
. This world in its crisis called 
for volunteers, for men of faith in 
life, of patience in service, of char- 
ity, and of insight. I responded to 
the call however I could. I volun- 
teered to give myself to my master 
—the cause of humane and brave 
living. |I studied, I loved, I labored, 
unsparingly and hopefully, to be 
worthy of my generation.” 
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Eastern, Middle, and West- 
ern Sections of T.E. A. 
Elect New Officers 


At the business sessions of the 
three sectional associations of T. E. 
A. held in Knoxville, Nashville, and 
Memphis, respectively, on November 
1, a new set of officers for the ensu- 
ing year was elected. 

The East Tennessee Education As- 
sociation elected the following offi- 
cers: President, S. E. Nelson, prin- 
cipal of Central High School, 
Chattanooga; vice-president, S. T. 
Gass, principal of the high school, 
Decatur; treasurer, B. E. Dossett, 
superintendent of county schools, 
Jacksboro ; secretary, D. S. Burleson, 
dean of the State Teachers College, 
Johnson City; executive committee- 
man, C. E. Rogers, Johnson City. 

The Middle Section chose the fol- 
lowing officers for 1936: President, 
Mrs. Patricia Springer, classroom 
teacher, Lawrenceburg; vice-presi- 
dent, J. S. McMurry, superintendent 
of county schools, Hartsville; secre- 
tary-treasurer, N. C. Beasley, dean 
of the State Teachers College, Mur- 
freesboro; executive committeeman, 
Miss Julia Green, elementary school 
supervisor, Nashville. 

The officers elected for the West- 
ern Section of T. E. A. for the en- 
suing year are: President, Enoch L. 
Mitchell, superintendent of county 
schools, Somerville ; vice-presidents, 
(Seventh Congressional District) W. 
O. Inman, superintendent of city 
schools, Paris; (Eighth Congression- 
al District) W. G. McClanahan, 
superintendent of schools, Coving- 
ton; (Ninth Congressional District) 
Miss Elizabeth McCain, classroom 
teacher, Memphis; Executive Com- 
mittee: Enoch L. Mitchell, chairman 
ex-officio; D. E. Ray, high school 
principal, Jackson; Harry Carter, 
high school principal, Tiptonville ; 
John H. George, high school princi- 
pal, Bartlett ; secretary-treasurer, O. 
H. Jones, dean of the State Teachers 
College, Memphis. 


NELSON HEADS E. T. E. A. 
Mr. Nelson, principal of Central 
High School, Chattanooga, was unan- 
imously elected president of. the 


East Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion at its thirty-second annual con- 
vention held in Knoxville on Novem- 
ber 1, 1935. 

Mr. Nelson has for a number of 
years been prominent in educational 
circles in Tennessee. His training 
and experience fit him admirably for 
the leadership of the E. T. E. A. 
His academic background embraces 
a bachelor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga and the master’s 
degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. In addition, 
he has done graduate study in the 





S. E. NELson 


University of Wisconsin and North 
Carolina. He is a member of the 
Alpha scholarship fraternity and the 
Beta Kappa social fraternity. Also, 
he holds membership in the Optimist 
Club. For years, he has been an 
active member of the Tennessee 
Education Association, of the East 
Tennessee Education Association, of 
the Hamilton County Teachers As- 
sociation, and of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Right now, he 
is a member of and secretary to the 
Board of Trustees of the University 
of Chattanooga. He has served as a 
member of the Board of Control of 
the Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association for a number of 
years, 

Those who know Mr. Nelson feel 
that the E. T. E. A. has made a wise 
choice in calling him to head that 
association for the ensuing year. 


PATRICIA SPRINGER TO LEAD 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE TEACHERS 





Mrs. Patricia SPRINGER 


The Middle Tennessee Education 
Association at its annual meeting in 
Nashville on November 1, 1935, 
called Mrs. Patricia Springer, a high 
school teacher in the Lawrenceburg 
High School, Lawrenceburg, Ten- 
nessee, to the task of leading this as- 
sociation during the ensuing year. 

Mrs. Springer has established her- 
self in the minds and hearts of Middle 
Tennessee teachers as a conscientious 
teacher and as a woman of unusual 
executive ability. | Academically, 
she is well trained. She is a 
graduate of the State Normal School, 
Florence, Alabama. She holds a 
B.S. degree from the State Teachers 
College, Murfreesboro, and an M.A. 
degree from Peabody College, Nash- 
ville. In addition, she has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Tennessee and at the University of 
North Carolina. She has had a rich, 
practical experience in the class- 
room. For a number of years, she 
taught seventh and eighth grade 
work in the city schools of Birming- 
ham. Subsequently, she was em- 
ployed as a grammar school teacher 
in the city schools of Talladega, Ala- 
bama. Later, she was called to the 
high school at Lawrenceburg, Ten- 
nessee, where she has served for a 
number of years with distinction. 
The quality of her work and her in- 
herent personal worth, coupled with 
her executive ability, all insure the 
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teachers of Middle Tennessee strong 
and aggressive leadership for the en- 
suing year. 

oa 


MITCHELL HEADS WESTERN SEC- 
TION OF T. E. A. 














Enocu L. MITCHELL 


The Western Section of T. E. A. 
at its annual business session on No- 
vember 1, 1935, elected Enoch L. 
Mitchell, superintendent of county 
schools, Somerville, to guide the 
destinies of that organization for the 
ensuing year. 

Mr. Mitchell is a young man, fresh 
from the ranks of the classroom 
teacher. For two terms, he has 
served as county superintendent of 
schools in Fayette County. Prior to 
that time, he was a member of the 
faculty in Crockett County and sub- 
sequently was a member of the teach- 
ing force in Hardeman County. He 
brings to his new task a lot of en- 
thusiasm for the section of which he 
is president. He enjoys the confi- 
dence of those with whom he is to 
work, and those who know him feel 
that the Western Section is in safe 
hands so long as Enoch L. Mitchell 
‘is president. 

Mr. Mitchell is a graduate of the 
West Tennessee State Teachers Col- 
lege at Memphis. His interest in 
promoting public education, his fidel- 
ity to duty, and his energy coupled 
with a lot of native ability will insure 
progress on the part of the Western 
Section of T. E. A. 





Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


JOHN A. THACKSTON 


Dean, College of Education 
University of Tennessee 


One of the great forces for educa- 
tion in Tennessee is the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
At present (August, 1935) it has an 
enrollment of 37,144 members. This 
is probably the largest well-organized 
group of men and women in Ten- 
nessee. The congress is divided into 
fifteen districts, including every 
county in the state. Each district 
has from five to seven counties in it. 
These districts are further divided 
into counties, while the counties are 
divided into locals. There are at 
present 503 local Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation organizations in Tennessee. 
These locals are found well distrib- 
uted over seventy-seven counties. 
There are eighteen counties that do 
not have parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. These eighteen counties are 
found in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth districts. The 
number of counties in each district 
that do not have Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation organizations varies from 
four counties to one county. The 
county with the largest enrollment is 
Davidson, with 6,945 members, the 
second is Shelby, with 6,691, while 
Hamilton is third, with an enrollment 
of 4,238. Enrollment in some of the 
counties drops as low as ten mem- 
bers. The largest district so far as 
enrollment is concerned is the fif- 
teenth. It has 7,488 members. The 
smallest is the second, with 382 
members. 

When a city has three locals, it 
may organize itself into what is called 
a City Council, which is an organiza- 
tion for promoting the objects and 
policies of the national congress and 
state branch. The same is true of 
a county when it has five locals. 
Today there are nine City Councils, 
twelve County Councils, and five 
combination City-County Councils. 

During the past twelve months, 
around 7,000 new members have 
joined the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of Tennessee. The work of 
organizing new locals and the enlist- 










ment of new members is_ being 
pushed very rapidly throughout the 
state. It is the hope of those who are 
connected with this great congress to 
see organized at the earliest possible 
date a local unit in every county and 
city of the state. Every parent and 
every other person who is interested 
in child welfare is eligible for mem- 
bership, and efforts are being put 
forth to get as many to join as pos- 
sible. 

With this great organization and 
with the plans to extend it into every 
school and with its high hopes of 
bettering every child in Tennessee, 
great good for our entire school sys- 
tem should result. 


. 
Shall We Conserve Our 
Prehistory ? 


T. M. N. LEWIS 


University of Tennessee 


In the summer of 1934 President 
James D. Hoskins of the University 
of Tennessee recommended to the 
Board of Trustees that archzologi- 
cal research be accepted as a new 
university activity. There were nu- 
reasons which prompted 
President Hoskins to make this 
recommendation. In the first place, 
Tennessee is regarded by prehisto- 
rians to be the most important arche- 
ological area north of Mexico. Its 
ancient burial places, village sites, 
and earthworks are one of the state’s 
greatest natural resources. 

For a period of more than seventy- 
five years, curio hunters have been 
quietly looting the burial places of 
Tennessee’s first inhabitants. Be- 
cause of their superior workmanship, 
the hundreds of thousands of objects 
which have been removed from these 
ancient graves have been sold to 
curio collectors and antique shops 
throughout the United States. Buy- 
ers have combed every one of the 
state’s highways and byways in 
search of these objects and have 
urged schoolboys and farmers from 
one end of the state to the other to 
dig up the graves with the promise 
of attractive prices for their findings. 
Already a large portion of our arche- 
ological records have been marred 
beyond redemption. These many 
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pages which have been torn from the 
unwritten record of our local pre- 
history can never be replaced, and 
the interpretation for the scientific 
investigator is becoming more and 
more difficult. 

The conservation of Tennessee’s 
prehistory rests upon education, for 
there is no way to forestall continued 
destruction except through public 
sentiment. Many there have been 
who have shouted the infamy of the 
vandals who burned the precious 
literature of ancient Egypt and 
Mexico, yet here in Tennessee the 
thoughtless destruction of prehistoric 
remains has failed to arouse any 
popular interest whatsoever. It does 
not seem to be a part of public con- 
sciousness that earthen monuments 
and burial grounds might contain the 
priceless unwritten record of our first 
inhabitants. The personal privilege 
to dig up relics and offer them for 
sale has superseded all patriotism as 
well as all regard for scientific in- 
vestigation. The circumstances of 
the finding of these relics, such as 
their relation to the strata, to each 
other, and to the skeleton with which 
they are associated. have meant 
nothing to the relic hunter. 

None but the trained investigator 
iscapable of wringing from an arche- 
ological site the abundant record 
which it contains. The humblest of 
human evidence may prove to be of 
the utmost significance, and only the 
trained eye can detect this evidence. 
The numerous objects of stone, bone, 
and shell are valuable only in propor- 
tion to the fullness of the records 
concerning the circumstances of their 
finding. 

Every teacher should sense a 
moral obligation to discourage such 
vandalism. An increasing interest in 
the human race with regard to its 
origin, migrations, physical and men- 
tal reaction to environment empha- 
sizes the need for the preservation of 
archeological sites until they can be 
scientifically investigated. 

During the past two years more 
sientific archeological research has 
been performed in the State of Ten- 
tessee than has ever been previously 
performed during an equal period of 
ime in any other state in the Union. 
This extensive exploration has been 
made possible through the combined 
operation of the University of 


Tennessee, the Tennessee Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, and the National Research Coun- 
cil. Thus far investigations have 
been confined to the eastern part of 
the state. The recently approved 
WPA project will be carried on in 
the central part of the state. The 
scene of operations will be announced 
in a later issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, and an invitation will be 
extended to its readers to visit the 
excavations. 

The Department of American 
Archeology of the University of 
Tennessee, in its effort to discover, 
record, preserve, and interpret the 
material evidence of aboriginal Ten- 
nessee, will greatly appreciate all 
pertinent information such as the lo- 
cation of Indian mounds, village 
sites, burial grounds, and fortifica- 
tions. This department would also 
like to have the names and addresses 
of persons who own considerable col- 
lections of Indian relics. It will wel- 
come gift collections for museum 
display with the assurance that the 
donor’s name in each instance will 
be given due recognition. 


. 
The Problem of the Re- 
tarded Child 


KEATHLEY PRESGROVE 


Humes Junior High School 
Memphis 


Retarded pupils can be classified 
into two large groups, mentally re- 
tarded and physically handicapped. 
In this discussion the author will dis- 
cuss only those who are mentally re- 
tarded. In every school system there 
are children who do not fit into the 
regular scheme of education because 
their mental capacities are not as 
large as the mental capacity of the 
normal child. These children present 
a serious problem to the educational 
system. While the basic principles 
of curriculum construction for this 
group do not differ from those of the 
normal group, yet the application to 
the needs of the retarded child must 
be considered, if he is to become a 
useful member of society. 

In the larger school systems these 
mentally retarded children are put 
into special classes and have a special 
teacher. 


true, many teachers are found who 
reduce the academic work to a min- 
imum and feel that adequate adjust- 
ment has been made. 

This article deals with a system 
large enough for special grouping 
and presents suggestive problems that 
will give the retarded students edu- 
cational opportunity by tying up their’ 
schoolwork with experiences vital in 
their lives. é 

Before attempting to organize the 
group activity to meet the needs of 
the group, careful analyses of the 
group must be made. These children 
will usually fall into one of three 
classes : 

(a) The misfit in the regular class. 

(b) Children with wrong ideals 
and attitudes. 

(c) Children leaving school and 
entering life with a minimum educa- 
tion. 

. From this classification it will be- 
come evident that the subject matter 
must meet a definite need in the stu- 
dent’s life. It must tie up with those 
things in which he is vitally interested 
if the greatest good is done. 

Group activities that make the 
classroom work a real experience and 
endeavor to develop initiative and 
self-expression in the mentally re- 
tarded child offer the best means of 
education for the retarded group. 
Dr. Martens says, “The very founda- 
tion upon which special classes for 
mentally retarded children have been 
built has involved recognition of the 
need for greater freedom in self-ex- 
pressing activities on the part of the 
child and of the group of children. 
[f the child of limited mentality is 
to become an adult who lives in his 
community with some measure of 
self-reliance and self-respect, then 
he must be given every opportunity 
for continuous practice of those 
qualities during his formative years. 
The group activity, in which each 
child may express some power of in- 
itiative, carry some responsibility of 
performance, and have some part in 
judging the merits of the outcome, 
offers a medium for such practice 
that the traditional recitation method 
of teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic could not approach.”! 

(Continued on page 32) 


pigs ‘A Symposium—Group Activities for 
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To the Teachers of Tennessee: 

The’ public schools of Tennessee 
belong to the people. The success of 
the educational program is commen- 
surate, to a marked degree, with the 






Water D. Cocrinc, Commissioner 














the situation becomes very serious, 
“7. Parents want teachers to give 
special attention to the protection of 
the health of their children. 
“8. Parents want teachers to em- 
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attitude of the people regarding pub- 
lic education. Attractive school plants, adequate ma- 
terials and supplies, and good teaching are results of 
popular appreciation of the purposes and values of the 
services rendered by the schools. 

The function of the board of education is to formu- 
late policies and authorize the development of an effec- 
tive school program suited to the needs of the children. 
It is the responsibility of the superintendent, with the 
cooperation of supervisors, principals, and teachers, to 
plan and carry out procedures for achieving the desired 
objectives. The classroom teacher deals directly with 
the children and their parents. The teacher, therefore, 
can do more than anyone else to develop a sympathetic 
and cooperative understanding between the school and 
the home. 

Dr. J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, has made some excellent 
suggestions regarding the teachers’ part in creating 
public sentiznent favorable to public education. With 
his permission, I am passing these suggestions on to 
the teachers of Tennessee. 

“The teacher is a most important agent for cultivating 
good will on the part of the patrons of a school. In 
order to be successful in this work, the teacher should 
give special consideration to some of the requirements 
for teachers that parents would define. The list given 
herewith should have value as a basis for an appraisal 
of practices that favorably affect the school’s program 
for cultivating the good will of a community. 

“1, Parents want teachers to treat them with a marked 
degree of courtesy and respect when they visit the 
school. 

“2. Parents want teachers to be sufficiently interested 
in knowing them as parents to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to meet them and to talk with them about their 
children. 

“3. Parents want teachers to know their children well 
enough to appreciate their virtues as well as their faults. 

“4, Parents want teachers to treat their children with 
dignity and respect, and they particularly resent the use 
of terms of contempt. 

“5. Parents want teachers to give them a reasonable 
amount of warning concerning any unusual expenditure 
of money for books, supplies, or social affairs. 

“6. Parents want teachers to inform them concerning 
any impending crisis in a pupil’s school relations before 


phasize the mastery of certain funda- 
mental skills in reading, writing, and other tool subjects 
and to emphasize the training of children in certain 
effective habits of study appropriate to various levels 
of learning. 

“9. Parents want teachers to place special emphasis 
on instruction in matters of honesty, cooperation, respect 
for the rights of others, purity of speech, and other 
desirable qualities of conduct. 

“10. Parents want teachers to train their children in 
such a way as to enable them to make reasonable prog- 
ress in their school subjects, and if pupils are not suc- 
cessful they want the teachers to be able to diagnose 
their difficulties. 

“11. Parents want teachers to develop a spirit of 
good will and success in the school groups, so that their 
chiidren will like to go to school. 

“12. Parents want teachers to assign home work in 
such a way that it will be challenging to the pupil’s 
effort and interest. 

“13. Parents want teachers to express a greater de- 
gree of confidence in the children than the parents may 
seem to possess. 

“Teachers sometimes fail to satisfy the foregoing 
desires of parents because of (1) the failure to take 
the attitude of an education specialist toward nonad- 
justed pupils, (2) the failure of some school executives 
to encourage teachers to feel that the individual teacher 
has a most important part in an effective program of 
public relations, (3) the tendency of some teachers to 
be too much concerned with ways that parents can help 
the school rather than with ways in which teachers can 
help parents, (4) the unwillingness of some parents to 
cooperate with the teacher, and (5) the lack of appre- 
ciation of the value of good will as an asset to the 
school.” 

It is highly desirable that the people of Tennessee 
be acquainted with the purposes, values, conditions, and 
needs of their public schools, and that a more sympa- 
thetic understanding and favorable attitude toward them 
be brought about. I would like for you to let me know 
what you are doing in your school to accomplish these 
things and what results are being obtained. 


Sincerely your friend, 
WALTER D, COcKING. 
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ANOTHER TEACHER LEAVES TENNESSEE 

Miss Ozelle Puckett, recently a member of the Dyers- 
burg High School faculty, has accepted a position in the 
high school at Menroe, Louisiana. Reports indicate 
that Miss Puckett received an eighty per cent increase 
in salary by making the change in position. As pre- 
viously announced, Miss Mamie Shumate of Covington 
has succeeded Miss Puckett at Dyersburg. 


e 
PARSONS GOES TO FLORIDA 


Dr. R. B. Parsons, formerly professor of education 
at the University of Tennessee, has accepted a similar 
position in the Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee. e 


SEAY SUCCEEDS MORRIS AT TULLAHOMA 
Lloyd Seay, Gallatin, has accepted the position as 
head of the history and social science department of 
the Tullahoma High School as successor to J. N. Morris. 
The latter resigned to accept work in the schools of 
Louisville, Kentucky. e 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION HOME 
FROM HOSPITAL 
Friends of J. A. Roberts, assistant commissioner of 
education, State Department of Education, will be glad 
to know that he is improving and has returned home 
from the hospital where he recently underwent a major 
operation. ° 


HAYWOOD COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETES 
NEW ADDITION 

The Haywood County Board of Education has just 
completed an addition to the central high school build- 
ing involving eight new rooms. The addition provides 
for a commercial department, new quarters for the 
home economics department, two laboratory rooms with 
excellent equipment, room for the English department, 
and a principal’s office equipped with a fireproof safe, 
files, lavatory, and desk. Haywood County High School 
is now one of the best-equipped schools in the state. 
Plans are under way to provide a cafeteria in keeping 
with the other facilities of the school. 


BYARS-HALL HIGH SCHOOL ADDS NEW TEACHER 
Miss Fay Etheridge has been elected to the faculty 
of the Byars-Hall High School, Covington, to succeed 
Miss Mamie Shumate, resigned, to head the English 
department. Miss Etheridge has previously held similar 
positions in the high schools at Milan and Martin. 


ROBISON GOES WITH SILVER, BURDETT AND 
COMPANY 
G. Dan Robison, for a number of years teacher of 
social science and assistant athletic coach in the E. W. 


Grove High School of Paris, has resigned his position 
to become the Tennessee representative for the Silver, 
Burdett Publishing Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
Mr. Robison has established a reputation for himself 
as a coach and classroom teacher. His energy and 
ability coupled with his fine sense of ethical values 
will make him an asset to the company with which he 
is now associated. ° 


COFFEE TO HAVE NEW SCHOOL HEAD 

In the recent primary election held in Coffee County, 
A. B. Armstrong was the successful candidate in the 
race to determine the successor of B. B. McMahan. Mr. 
McMahan did not offer for reelection. 

Mr. Armstrong is an experienced schoolman. For 
years he served as superintendent of the Wartrace City 
Schools, Bedford County. Subsequently, he went to 
Tullahoma where he served as city superintendent. Mr. 
Armstrong has been a faithful member of the teaching 
profession and has given T. E. A. full cooperation in 
every way possible. He will do no less in his new 
position when the time comes for him to assume his 
duties there. ° 


RHEA COUNTY LOSES TEACHERS 

Superintendent J. H. Miser of Rhea County an- 
nounces that Donald E. Wilson, coach of athletics and 
teacher of history in the Spring City High School, has 
resigned to accept the educational directorship of certain 
C. C. C. camps; Miss Velma Lowe, commercial teacher 
in the Spring City High School, has resigned to accept 
a similar position in the Junior College, Grenada, 
Mississippi; Miss Opal Johnson, grade teacher, has 
resigned to accept similar work in the Chattanooga City 
Schools at an increase in salary; Yetiva Varner, grade 
teacher, has resigned to accept a position in the Wash- 
ington County High School as teacher of Latin; Betty 
Matthews, grade teacher, resigned to be married to Dr. 
O’Daniel, a member of the Unicoi County Health Unit ; 
and Alma Wampler, grade teacher, has resigned to be 
married to Harry Wells, Chattanooga. The names of 
the successors to these teachers have not yet been 
announced. e 


FOWLER GOES TO BRISTOL HIGH SCHOOL 
Lytle Fowler, formerly teacher of commerce in the 
Coffee County High School, Manchester, has been em- 
ployed for similar work in the Bristol, Tennessee, 
High School. e 


W. K. McCHAREN RESIGNS AS LIBRARIAN AT 
TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

W. K. McCharen has resigned as librarian at Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute to accept a position with 
the T. V. A. He received his appointment from C. L. 
Richey, director of the Employment Personnel Division 
of the T. V. A., and is to be stationed at Pickwick Dam, 
Tennessee, serving as assistant supervisor of recreation 
and adult education. His duties will be to organize 
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and develop the school library, which is to be located 
adjoining the camp library, and to plan and develop 
the general adult educational program. Mr. McCharen 
will serve under Mr. Aukrey, the administration officer 
of the Pickwick branch of the training section. 

Mrs. Laura S. Piper is now in charge of the library 
a ee ° 


A NIGHT IN SCHOOL AT LITTON 
(DAVIDSON COUNTY) 
Dear parent : 

The fifteenth annual American Education Week will 
be observed November 11-17, 1935. It celebrates the 
founding of free schools as a significant achievement 
in the struggle for the rights of the common people. 
Yet the strength of American Education Week lies in 
the fact that it looks forward. It is dedicated to the 
future, and enlists the cooperation of every citizen in 
intelligent planning for tomorrow through the powerful 
instrument of universal education. Once a year is not 
too often to think about our schools and their relation 
to the future. The theme this year, The School and 
Democracy, suggests the fundamental character of 
systematic education in the preparation of a citizenry 
capable of directing its own destiny. 

Last year approximately 100 mothers visited our 
school during American Education Week, and were 
present at our chapel programs given each day during 
the week. This year we have arranged a somewhat 
different program, in the hope that both fathers and 
mothers can visit the school. 

Special programs will be given by the students Mon- 
day and Wednesday in chapel, and visitors will be wel- 
come. The meeting especially planned for parents is 
Wednesday evening. Enclosed with this letter is a 
student’s schedule form. We are asking that you get 
your child to fill out this form, and that you bring it 
with you Wednesday night. We are going to have 
“School Night for Parents,” in which you will attend 
classes instead of your child, just as your schedule shows. 
Classes will be only ten minutes long, and in that time 
you will meet the teachers, and observe from exhibitions 
in the rooms the nature of the work being carried on. 
At the chapel program, which is a part of the daily 
schedule at Litton, W. A. Bass, secretary of Tennessee 
Education Association, will make a short talk, and 
some musical numbers will be given by the music de- 
partment. All parents are expected to visit the library 
and register during their vacant periods. 

It is our sincere hope that you will make an effort to 
come to the school, and see how your child spends his 
day. School begins at 7 P.M. and closes at 8:30. 


American Education Week Program 

Monday, November 11—Chapel program: Panel dis- 
cussion by six members of the senior class. Subject: 
“The: School and Social Change.” 

Wednesday, November 13—Chapel program: Talk 
by Dr. John L. Hill. Subject: “The School and De- 
mocracy.” 

Wednesday, November 13, 7 P.M.—School Night for 


Parents. Very truly yours, 









Program Committee on American Education Week 
EpitH Peay, Chairman 
LILLIAN PAUL 
Mary VIRGINIA KING 


School Night for Parents—November 13, 7 P.M. 
PROGRAM 

1. When the bell rings at 7 P.M., every parent goes 
to the first class scheduled on his or her schedule 
slip ; if there is no first-period class, go to the study 
hall (auditorium) or to the library. 

2. Each parent must register in the library sometime 
during his or her vacant period. 

3. After the third class period, when the bell rings, 
everybody is to go to the cafeteria. 

4. After the sixth class, everybody is to go to the 
auditorium for chapel. 

5. If visitors come, they may accompany any parent 
they choose to class. 

6. Class periods will be ten minutes in length, giving 
sufficient time for each parent to meet the teacher 
in each class and inspect the exhibit of classwork 
in this room. 

7. Teachers off duty will serve as monitors and guides, 
giving information to parents who get confused with 


their program. THE CONTEST 


1. The contest is carried on by homeroom. 

2. No parents will be counted who do not register in 
the library. 

3. Both fathers and mothers count in helping to make 
the room 100 per cent—that is, if there are thirty 
students in a homeroom, and fourteen mothers and 
sixteen fathers come, that room goes 100 per cent. 

4. A representative from the Masonic Home counts as 

one for each home student. 

Prizes are as follows: 

a. Every 100 per cent homeroom gets a half holiday 
Friday, November 15: if no homeroom goes 100 
per cent, the one that goes nearest 100 per cent 
gets a half holiday. 

b. A prize will be awarded to the homeroom mother 
having the greatest per cent of the mothers in 
her homeroom present. 

6. Announcement of winners will be made in chapel 
Wednesday night and in homeroom Thursday morn- 


ing. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
The fourteenth annual convention of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children will be held at Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, February 20, 21, and 22, 
1936. An interesting and instructive program has been 
planned for this convention. 


SEVIER COUNTY LINES UP WITH T. E. A. 

Under the leadership of Theron H. Hodges, the 
youthful but alert superintendent of Sevier County 
Schools, seventy teachers of the Sevier County Teachers 
Association have affiliated with T. E. A. Superintend- 
ent Hodges, in commenting on the situation, says: 

“This is not enough, but the ice has been broken, and 
I am very much pleased with the situation.” 

Sevier County will yet line up with a state program 
of public education 100 per cent strong. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION AT JACKSON 
STANDS BY THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Reports emanating from Jackson indicate that J. L. 
Harris, now commissioner of education in that city, is 
standing solidly back of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation and the Western Section and strongly urges 
all teachers employed in the system of which he is com- 
missioner to affiliate with the Western Section and with 
the state. In commenting on this matter, Mr. Harris 
says: 

“Any teacher who declines to take advantage of a 
chance to share in an exchange of ideas and thereby 
misses the refreshing influence that comes from contact 
with others ceases to grow and automatically places 
himself in a class with those who measure themselves 
by themselves.” e 


MEMPHIS PAPER FAVORS IMPROVED EDUCATION 
CONDITIONS IN TENNESSEE 

For the benefit of the readers of THE TENNESSEE 

TEACHER, we are reprinting below an editorial appear- 

ing in the Memphis Press-Scimitar under date of 

November 2. This editorial was inspired by facts pre- 

sented at the West Tennessee Education Association 
meeting October 31 through November 2. 


"Education—Progress 

“Fifteen thousand Tennessee school children are 
without textbooks. 

“Five thousand teachers in the state receive $500 or 
less for their year’s work. 

“These disheartening facts were brought out at a 
meeting of Western Section, Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, in session here this week. 

“Tennessee cannot hope to make real progress unless 
this educational picture is improved. 

“Our banks are loaded with money, our farmers are 
seeing their incomes increased—even real estate values 
afe improving. 
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To All Elementary Teachers 
of Tennessee 
GET THIS FREE MATERIAL 


The modern trend of handwriting instruction has been 
amply met through the publication of a DIAGNOSTIC 
CHART WITH REMEDIAL SUGGESTIONS, to 
accompany the Graves Progressive Handwriting Sys- 
tem, adopted for use in Tennessee schools. 


Also, our scientific MEASURING SCALE with special 
PRIMARY DIVISION, made to accompany the 


Graves Handwriting, is available free of charge. 


The chart and scale are enclosed with the Free Teachers 
Handwriting Manual, which may be supplied by your 
superintendent or principal. 


Our Free Correspondence Course in Handwriting for 
teachers and Free Progress Certificates for pupils also 
are available for teachers whose pupils are all supplied 
with and are using exclusively the Graves Handwriting 
Books. 


The Graves Handwriting System has been adopted by 
and is in successful use in the six important states of 
Tennessee, Florida, Texas, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Alabama. 


Teachers are invited to write us concerning the use of 


these popular and successful books. 


W. 8S. Benson & Company 
Publishers 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


; 
>. 
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GIFTS of 
LASTING VALUE 


Bibles, Testaments, S. S. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 





— 





e 
The BEST BOOKS of 
All Publishers 


Lesson Helps 
Fountain Pens, Pencils 


Stationery—Novelties 


Leather Brief Cases, Zipper Underarm Cases 


A Wealth of Attractive Gift Items for Teachers 


Write or Telephone for Qur New Christmas Catalog 


WHITMORE AND SMITH, Agents 


Methodist Publishing House 


810 Broadway 


Nashville, Tenn. Tel. 6-2641 
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KLOrx, 


For Your... 


BUILDING AND REPAIR 
PROGRAM 


Be Sure You Specify... 
OLD RELIABLE HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


Manufactured by 
WEBER CosTELLO COMPANY 


HyYLopiaTE has a smooth, “velvety” surface 
that uses less chalk. 





Hyloplate Surfacer 
For Resurfacing Worn Blackboards 





Dupont Tontine Window Shades 


They admit more light than other shades of 
the same color, but prevent sun glare. 





These, together with hundreds of other school items, are 
carried in our Nashville stock for immediate shipment 


Nashville Products Company 


202 Second Avenue, North @ NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Tennessee 


Electric Power Co. 





A Name That Stands for 
COURTESY 
FAIR DEALINGS WITH ALL 
and 


RATES AMONG THE 
LOWEST 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


























“Times are good everywhere in Tennessee until edu- 
cation is mentioned. Then we are back in the depths 
of the depression. 

“As a matter of fact, the depression was the very 
time when we should have put on more steam to our 
educational program. 

“Boys and girls should have been encouraged to go to 
school and college instead of crowding the already over- 
crowded ranks of the unemployed. 

“We have been very foolish. 

“We ought to stop being foolish. 

“We ought to make up our minds on a program of 
progress. 

“When we do we won’t neglect education, because 
education is progress.” —Press-Scimitar. 


MILES SUCCEEDS TAYLOR ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL OF T. E. A. 

J. C. Taylor recently resigned as a member of the 
Administrative Council of T. E. A. for the reason that 
he is no longer located in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict. The council, in called session on October 26, 
1935, elected J. R. Miles, superintendent of city schools, 
Covington, to serve in Mr. Taylor’s stead until the 
January meeting of the Representative Assembly. At 
this meeting the Eighth Congressional District council- 
man will be elected for a three-year term. 


DAVIDSON COUNTY GOES 100 PER CENT IN 
REGIONAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 

W. O. Lowe, secretary of the Davidson County 
Teachers Association, reports that for the second suc- 
cessive year the local, of which he is a member, has 
voted 100 per cent membership in the M. T. E. A., the 
T. E. A., and the N. E. A. 


BASS AND THOMAS MAKE INTERESTING TRIP 

F. E. Bass and R. L. Thomas of the State Department 
of Education have just returned from a school observa- 
tion tour in the North Central territory. They spent 
one day each in the laboratory and demonstration 
schools in the University of Kentucky, Lexington ; Ohio 
State University, Columbus; the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; and the University of Chicago. They 
reported a royal reception in each of these institutions 
and a most profitable trip. One of the purposes of the 
visit was to observe practices and to discover trends in 
curricular policies designed to improve instruction. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE N. E. A. 
WILL MEET IN ST. LOUIS, FEBRUARY 22-27, 1936 
Those planning to attend the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting in St. Louis, February 22-27, 1936, 
should write Phillip H. Hickey, Chairman Housing 
Bureau, 911 Locust Street, St. Louis, for room reserva- 
tions. 
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THE SHEPHERDS IN THE FIELD 


Dean Cornwell, American Contemporary 


This subject is one of a series of paintings of places 
in the Holy Land as they are today. It depicts the 
Bedouin shepherds at Bethlehem. 

As we look at this picture, there comes to our mind 
the most beautiful of all stories; the bright daylight of 
adesert country turns into brilliant starlight, and we see 
the shepherds watching over their flocks by night. The 
star of Bethlehem appears in the sky, and they leave 
their sheep to follow it to the stable where they find the 
Christ child. 

Four figures occupy the foreground of the picture. 
The one standing we know, from the long, aristocratic 
sleeves which touch the ground, to be the commander. 
The musician of the party is playing on a shepherd’s 
pipe, and two men in tattered sheepskins are seated near. 

Farther on are the old men with the boys that tend 
the flocks, and to the right is a dark wool tent. Forming 
a background for the entire picture is the town of 
Bethlehem, with the houses huddled together on the hill. 

Dean Cornwell, the artist, owes his unusual success 
to the earnestness and enthusiasm with which he works. 
His pictures have a serious theme, and he is most pains- 
taking in carrying out every detail with accuracy. He 
isa contemporary artist. 

This subject is one of a large collection of fine color 
reproductions of works of the old and modern artists. 
Address the Practical Drawing Company, Dallas, Texas, 
for information or exhibit dates. 


AUSTIN PEAY NORMAL FACULTY MEMBER DIES 

On November 19 Miss Mattie L. Smith, teacher of 
home economics at Austin Peay Normal, Clarksville, 
died. Her death came suddenly and without warning. 
When her call came she was standing before class 
teaching. 

Miss Smith was a native of Illinois, but for the past 
three years she had been a member of the Austin Peay 
faculty. Her friends and coworkers are saddened at 
her passing. 





Honor Roll 


The following local teacher associations have affiliated 
with T. E. A. to the extent of 100 per cent of their 
available members, paid their membership fees for the 
year ending June 30, 1936, and consequently qualified 
for a place on the T. E. A. Honor Roll: 


County Organization Superintendent 
Bees | oe a ce ee W. M. Shaw 
ND oo cerns ccna endewsemmnncnmeal Claude D. Curtis 
BNE nip e ane nnn ncansisenemannl S. L. Beaty 
IIT cinch nn meen sang eon ah omega K. P. Banks 
a a ee aa Miss Ethel Hamilton 
incised inh so-eiecnonanines acon chdaeesieal Edward Mayfield 
cineca ticb-seuontn ino ana Enoch L. Mitchell 
NN gcc cstncessnsiew cients Sn Homer E. Wallace 
EEE TEEN Russell R. Tuck 
IR ieee naan conical J. O. Creswell 
RG iinet nk ns enka nenemal W. R. Estes 
re Se ee I. L. Garner 
MN. aid hiked canekin eee Louis R. Schubert 
Di cites ani ire h ncctenaninienoe alma J. H. Miser 
IG an pecs icvnihar on > ov sks enacieninectasecoanll J. F. Brittain 
Dither Gord. 3.84 on intend W. S. Donnell 
TEE OO Miss Sue M. Powers 
TOR icine nasa dawn J. S. McMurry 
RO ants sean ti enon seteiote soenieremdaltae al Frank T. Gentry 
| EEE LESS A. S. Campbell 
Details ise ttnag ts a bivalent isla C. B. Johnson 
We OE. neo eecehganl Fred J. Page 
WOR sisi tiiccidaccncncconenaelamainn J. E. Belcher 
City Organization Superintendent 
PIN cnn spat tite tn seinen intial J. C. Ridenour 
De... nications A. S. Thomas 
Brownsville... .2........--- 2. semertons C. J. Huckaba 
Clarksville... 4... sip nce <.aeee ene C. H. Moore 
Cleveland 0. oii a ence R. T. Allen 
EAB QROD... x 2d a oe aon ete Clayton L. James 
McMinnville ...n 6c + 5am A. J. Smith 
Moerristowt......ssinn i nnnwinn een C. T. Vance 
Ms. Juliet... i. nasitunn—stanencuangnet O. H. Wright 
Moerfrecsboré.. 25.22. nidesdnedne J. C. Mitchell 
ethlie.....ngscincakcticinebonage Miser R. Richmond 
icin nice sien coon nemnnin cai W. O. Inman 
Ni ss oe ee ee T. W. Fisher 
Shige! Ser. non con W. W. Suddarth 
ne FST EO are sme 15 T. A. Passons 
rN, 63.) ss Lee W. S. Young 
PR anita tik tceriesiiion enimtonpepaiidiiamiaaae M. E. Whitson 
TFellehoms....-2..06s 55. 5.5ni eee R. E. Lee 
RO CRF i nine nda concenede ene J. T. Webb 
| SE ae EO pen W. E. Wilson 
Institutional Association President 


Bob Jones College... ci. seen Bob Jones 
State Department of Education-_._.Walter D. Cocking 
State Teachers College, Johnson City--..C. C. Sherrod 


State Teachers College, Memphis-_------- J. W. Brister 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro__---- P. A. Lyon 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute-___..---- Q. M. Smith 
Web Schoek. sos. ee W. R. Webb 
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Pledges 


The local teachers associations have 


following 
pledged 100 per cent membership in the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association : 


County Organization Superintendent 
SS SPER a ea eae ee Clifford Seeber 
Ee ae eee E. J. Clement 
OLE RES CONE TE LES R. C. Austin 
a ee eels Cerne nee R. E. Henson 
aes wesasenel Basil B. McMahan 
i heist see shane nition snalntand P. B. Conley 
ES Ee ee W. C. Dodson 
PucksOt......< Fag a i eg W. E. Luther 
iii deletes yp i accyag aacice ans esi td an oth J. D. Smith 
hts aca deh xs An eevee en sop ai J. E. Moore 
stop iteiane aes A. R. Dixon 
EOE EE PES Warner W. Clifft 
REA cit as enn onen mime meanest J. C. Johnson 
ES ES OT ETE G. Tillman Stewart 
ial 5 ce eenitoncain cies n.d ccimaenntnperemntn dh L. B. Browning 
I ett cate imesiernsntdrinsh oan channtctoarniag L. M. Botts 
pod oe a ae eee spe L. H. Brickey 
I i Sa hina en Thurman McCain 
EEE, SERS Seana et G. G. McLeod 
A dca cetera ss testes wtasnatiminsmcen sri J. H. Warf 
ei aliens anciicninn teens oerceonan W. J. Swafford 
lh ciadieintimn niet enindpnmnemaiibid Oren M. Cooper 
Nt a ee Kit Parker 
st te a ee Vance Turner 






OE Re me enero N. L. Carn 

I niisp ssi cscwicns speed ening Saini tahiaalgiel C. F. Fowler 
Tint cata cena netstat al aitaaniadianted Albert Gore 
IE nr cece wena eiucinkinnmmnmen John E. Dail 
0 eee ae W. G. McClanahan 
TE Ro cco nennpeceshchn ll matinee J. M. Taft 
SR ent Ss een R. B. Clark 
City Associations Superintendent 
Ne a | ee R. B. Rubins 
cn in scesnscaca paca desdh Seth ancacsnjhlanatiesniedl C. E. Brock 
EOIN so ate ch ee E. L. Bowers 
NON CT in nce dnnonvibivintiannbe ie Roy Bigelow 

* 


STEADFAST FRIENDS 


Books are our most steadfast friends; they are our 
resource in loneliness ; they go with us on our journeys; 
they await our return; they are our best company ; they 
are a refuge in pain; they breath peace upon our 
troubles; they await age as ministers of youth and 
cheer ; they bring the whole world of men and things 
to our feet ; they put us in the center of the world; they 
summon us away from our narrow life to their great- 
ness, from our ignorance to their wisdom; from our 
partial or distempered vision to their calm and universal 
verdicts. There may be something of discord in their 
mingled voices, but-the undertone speaks for truth and 
virtue and faith—-THEODORE THORNTON MUNGER. 








Infanta Valesquez 





OUR EDUCATIONAL ART EXHIBITS 
ARE ON TOUR AGAIN 
Many Are Scheduled for Tennessee Schools 


Plan now to include one in your schedule of outstand- 
ing events for your school during this school year. 
Write for complete information. 

Let us frame the pictures you purchase from 
these exhibits. Our frames are designed and 
finished to harmonize with each print. 


Order your Miniature and Study Size Prints for Picture Study 
and Appreciation Classes from our complete assortment. A 
P.S.P. Catalog listing all of these study prints will be sent on 


request. 
ARTPRINT DEPARTMENT 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 S. Lamar Dallas, Texas 








CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


that carry a part of the giver afford the greatest enjoy- 
ment. No gift can possibly carry more of the sender 
than the one he makes with his own hands. 


You Will Find in the 


CORRELATED ART EDITION 
OF PRACTICAL DRAWING 


many suggestions for making appropriate and practical 
Christmas presents. Among them are attractive and 
useful notebooks; clay modeling problems that may 
be adapted to paper weights, ash trays, etc.; school- 
room decoration ideas, party favors, and many others. 
All of these involve the use of fundamental art prin- 
ciples. 


If you are not using these School Art Texts now you 
can do no better than introduce them in your schools 
for the second semester. Write us for information 
about the books and the service that accompanies 
their use by the students. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 S. Lamar 


Dallas, Texas 





December, 193§ 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Educational Administration as Social 
Policy, by Jesse H. Newlon, Direc- 
tor of Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 301 
pp. 1934. $2.00. 

Social Foundations of Education, 

by George S. Counts, Professor of 

Education, Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University. 579 pp. 1934. 

$3.00. 

These are Parts VIII and IX: Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Both of these books are the prod- 
ucts of such rich scholarship and 
research, and present so much valu- 
able information along with the en- 
lightening interpretation, that the re- 
viewer is torn between the two ex- 
tremes of wishing to relate the ideas 
at length and of stopping with the 
advice, “Read it yourself.” The 
latter is all that can be done. Both 
are books of the first order, as their 
place in the National Education As- 
sociation list would indicate. 

Dr. Newlon organizes his study 
about three major topics: the evolu- 
tion of social control, legal and pro- 
fessional controls, and, finally, school 
administration — an applied social 
science. Every school man in Ten- 
nessee who has any administrative 
position ought to read the history of 
administration as the author has re- 
lated it in the first four chapters of 
the book. It explains more clearly 
in the light of school administrative 
history why we have not evolved. 
We just have not arrived. An un- 
derstanding of the process should 
give administrative officers more 
courage and insight into the course 
of growth of school organization and 
should help the school man to direct 
the course of his own group. 

The implications of this study may 
be summarized in his own words: 

“Direction should be substituted 
for drift. Education will play a cru- 
tial role in determining the course of 
events in this country. It is the func- 
tion of educational administration to 
enable education te play its part 
more intelligently and effectively.” 

The school executive who is aware 
of the forces that have influenced 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 
Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 
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and are influencing educational 
policy, who sees the issues and the 
needs of the time, will be in position 
to serve with greater insight and wis- 
dom after reading this book. 

Professor Counts deals with the 
social forces that influence the Amer- 
ican society which eventually con- 
cerns the school system. For the 
school system is inevitably involved 
in the society which sponsors it, and 
its policy must be directed by the 
social forces with which it must cope. 

Here, also, we have the tripartite 
division: basic forces, which he 
finds to be the democratic tradition, 
natural endowment, and technology ; 
then part two presents trends and 
tensions. Here Professor Counts 
masters a host of material dealing 
with changes in the status of the 
family, changes in economic life, 
communication, health, education, 
recreation, science, art, justice, gov- 
ernment, and, finally, world relations. 

Obviously, this picture of social 
trends is drawn for a purpose. The 
school should do something about it. 
Increasing importance is given to the 
social sciences as a means of direct- 
ing the course of action —FRANK C. 
Foster, Tusculum College. 


New Books Received 


Literature for the High School, 
Vol. I, Trail Breaking; Vol. II, 
On the High Road; Vol. III, 


American Literature; Vol. IV, 
English Literature, edited by 
Henry C. Bennett. American 


Book Co. 1935. $1.20 per volume. 

Approximately 2,400 pages of the 
world’s finest literature of all nations 
and from ancient to modern times. 
Biographical and historical materials 
are relegated to a brief closing chap- 
ter in each volume or to brief intro- 
ductory statements for each of the 
various types of literature represent- 
ed. 
Good Reading for High Schools, 

Vol. I, Adventure; Vol. II, 


Achievement; Vols. III and IV, 

American Writers and English 

Writers, by T. T. Cross, Reed 

Smith, and Elmer C. Stauffer. 

Ginn and Co. 1935. 

Another splendid anthology and . 
brief history of the best in literature 
materials for high schools. Par- 
ticularly rich in selections represent- 
ing twentieth century authors and all 
of the varied types of modern writ- 
ing. 

Poe, by Margaret Allerton and Har- 
din Craig. American Book Co. 
1935. Representative selections 
with introduction, bibliography 
and notes. 

English in Daily Use, Books I and 
II, by May McKitrick and Mari- 
ette West. American Book Co. 
1935. $1.12 and $1.08. 

High school texts designed to 
blend “the necessity of mechanical 
correctness in writing and speaking 
with the virtue of creative expres- 
sion in the different fields of compo- 
sition.” 

Beginnings in the Old World, by 
Charles A. Coulomb, Emma Dowl- 
ing, and Anna Rapp. Macmillan 
Co. 1934. A fourth-grade social 
studies reader describing early 
European historical incidents from 
the time of early Rome to Colum- 
bus. 

An Omnibus of Today’s Literature, 
edited by D. C. Gordon, V. R. 
King, and W. W. Lyman. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 1935. $2.75. 
Approximately 1,000 pages of short 

stories, novelettes, poems, plays, pro- 

files, and essays for the upper years 
of high school or for the junior col- 
lege. The volume contains approxi- 

mately 450 selections by some 150 

different authors. It is a splendid 

cross section of modern writing. 

Chemistry, by Maurice U. Ames and 
Bernard Jaffe. Silver, Burdett 
and Co. 1935. $1.08. Labora- 
tory Manual, $0.84. 

A series of fifty-one laboratory 
and work units for high school chem- 
istry. The concluding units relate to 
practical applications of chemistry in 
daily life. Rich in suggestions for 
experimentation and testing out- 
comes of instruction. 
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Plane Geometry, by Arthur Schultze, 
Frank Sevenoak, and Limon 
Stone. Macmillan Co. 1935. 
$1.40. 

A revised edition characterized by 
careful arrangement of content, nu- 
merous miscellaneous exercises, 
cumulative reviews, brief historical 
notes, and other desirable features. 
Practical Junior Mathematics, Book 

I, by George D. Strayer and Clif- 

ford Upton. American Book Co. 

1935. $0.84. 

This text contains materials select- 
ed from arithmetic, graphing, intui- 
tive geometry, and algebra integrated 
together wherever possible. Infor- 
mational, interpretational, and social 
aspects of mathematics are stressed 
for junior high school pupils. 
Learning German, by Frederick 

Betz and William Price. Ameri- 

can Book Co. 1935. $1.44. 

A text for beginners containing 
some 530 pages of material and par- 
ticularly rich in easy, graded reading 
selections. e 


The Problem of the Retarded Child 
(Continued from page 23) 

Believing that group activities pre- 
sent the logical solution to the prob- 
lem of fitting the mentally retarded 
group to fill their niche in life, the 
author presents a suggested activity 
that was selected to fit the situation 
as presented in a city in which avia- 
tion was the chief interest of the 
group. This was due to the comple- 
tion of a new airport. This project 
is closely allied with the manipula- 
tive skills, and the shop with its 
equipment and organization is the 
logical place for such activities to be 
carried on. 


Projects—Construction of a Model 
Airport 
This group project was used by 
the author in a special class of boys, 
and the results were very gratifying. 
1, Situation. 
a. Newly constructed airport for 


city. 

b. Flying school in connection with 
airport. 

c. General interest in regard to 
aviation. 


2. General objectives. 
a. To arouse an interest in group 
activities and a readiness to par- 

ticipate in them. 





Ww 
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b. To direct desirable interests, ap- 
titudes, and abilities into produc- 
tive and creative channels. 

c. To develop an opportunity for 
self-expression. 

d. To cultivate the habit of critical 

thinking. 

. Appreciation of worth-while ac- 

tivities. 

f. Development, through guidance, 
of worthy social attitudes and 
behavior. 

. Specific objectives. 

a. Identification of different types 
of planes. 

b. To learn the principles of flying. 

c. To learn the different parts of 
planes and their function. 

d. Ability to become skilled in the 
use of tools. 

e. Tool processes and correct pro- 
cedure. 

f. Knowledge of certain woods and 
their properties. 

g. Knowledge of materials used in 
aircraft construction. 

Procedure. 

a. Activities carried on. 

1. Collection of plans for differ- 
ent types of planes. 

2. Trip to airport. 

3. Models of planes made. 

4. Airport constructed and elec- 
trically wired. 

b. Methods of work. 

1. Each boy aided in planning 
and constructing airport. 

2. Each boy selected and made 
some type of plane. 

3. Class reports on planes. 

. Study of airport layouts. 

.Development of 

equipped airport. 

(1) Depot. 

(2) Hangar. 

(3) Revolving beacon lights. 

(4) Runways. 

(5) Planes. 

(6) Lights. 


o 


mn > 


fully- 


. Correlated subject matter. 


a. Arithmetic. 

1. Problems relating to cost of 
materials, construction of 
planes, ete. 

b. Reading. 

1. Extensive reading for facts 
concerning types and uses of 
planes. 

2. Reading for oral reports. 

c. Geography. 


2. Trails of famous flights. 
a. Why these routes 


1. Location of famous airports, | 


were 


so 
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chosen. 


3. Location of balsa wood andl 
climatic conditions of country,” 
4. Location of source of ma 


terials used. 
d. English. 
1. Oral and written reports. 
. Spelling. 


o 



















1. Meaning and spelling of words) 


used in aviation. 









f. Art. 


1. Collection of pictures of dif. 
ferent types of planes andi 


famous fliers. 
g. Electricity. 

1. Wiring of airport lights. 
1. Citizenship. 

1. Cooperative spirit developed, 

2. Discussions of flying result i in 
pleasant associations. 

3. An appreciation, knowledg 
and love of aviation devel- @ 
oped. 

Other suggested topics for group 

study : 

1. Transportation. 
Communication. 

3. United States money. 

4. Commercial project as 

factory, etc. 

5. Trees. 

6. Lumber industry. 

Every situation will present a vast 
amount of possible material for 
group activities, and the teacher has 
only to analyze the group and situa- 
tion in order to find the activities by 
most good can be accom- 


— 


nN 


store, 


which 
plished. 
Summary 

1. The retarded child presents a 
serious problem to the educational 
system. 

2. Teachers with special training 
and possessing an understanding of 
the nature of the retarded group are 
necessary for best results in teaching. 

3. The basic principles of curric- 
ulum construction for the retarded 
group are not different from those 
of general education. 

4. Group activities, that permit 
self-expression on the part of the 
pupil and afford a connection of 
school activities with those experi- 
ences vital in life, are best used for 
the education of retarded groups. 
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PP cabody College for Teachers 


WINTER QUARTER, 1936 
JANUARY 1 - MARCH 20 


George Peabody College for Teachers was created to serve as a 
channel through which the foresight, energy, and decision of private 
initiative could be applied to stimulate the efficiency and progress 
of public school education—as an institution which would specialize 
in the study of public school problems and in the preparation of men 


and women for public school leadership. 
The Trained Teacher Will Surely Displace 
the Untrained Teacher 


WRITE THE REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUES 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 






































The Reorganized School Progresses! 


During the past two years the states of New York, Minnesota, and Montana have 
definitely recommended junior high school instruction throughout the seventh 
and eighth grades. In other words, they put the official stamp of approval on 
six years of secondary school instruction. The National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Monograph 5, shows the progress of the re- 


organized school up to 1932. 


'! THE NEW 


|| OUR yt yRHD 
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The reorganized school—six elementary grades and six secondary grades—is 
rapidly becoming the standard organization throughout the United States, 
whether its secondary unit is organized as a six-year high school, a junior-senior 


high school, or as separately administered junior and senior high schools. 


Please write us for the Program of Studies, Schedule of Classes, and complete list 


of textbooks to fit the reorganized school. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















